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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, AND 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to state 
that all orders for the back numbers of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, HARPER'S Bazar, and HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
previous to January, 1878, should be sent in before 


July 1, 1882. After that date it is their intention to 


preserve back numbers of their periodicals for three 
years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be entered 
on their order books, and will be supplied as soon 
after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of January 
31, 1880, the plates and the: numbers of the WEEKLY 
and Bazar previous to 1870 have been destroyed, 
and they therefore can not supply any numbers prior 
to that time. 


_ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


No. 136, published Fune 6, will contain a beautiful double-page 
illustration showing the brilliant scene that takes place annually in 


Brooklyn, New York, when the vast army of little folks connected 


with the Sunday-schools of that city turn out for their great parad 
on Anniversary-day.” 


~ > 


Harrer’s YouNG PEopeE, Wo. 134, published May 23, contains 
an unusual variety of interesting reading matter and well-adapted 
tllustrations. 

Besides the ever-popular serial, “ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” there are 
three enterlaining short stortes—“ The Mountain Dwarf,” by Miss 
ANNIE L. BELCHER; “ Zhe Children’s Journey,” by Mr. DAVID 
KER; and “ Zhe Boys’ Tea Party,” by Mrs. S. C. MORRISON. 

There. is an admirable article by SHERWOOD RYskE, entitled 
“ The Victims of the Arctic Seas,” accompanied by a spirited illus- 
tration, showing the scene aboard the School-ship “ St. Marys” 
when the account of the death of their old leader, COMMANDER DE 
LONG, was read to the boys. MRS. ELLA RODMAN CHURCH con- 
tributes an interesting article, entitled “ Some Diamond Stories” ; 
and Aunt Marjorie Precept has somé sage advice to give on the 
sulyect of Picnics.” 

The boys and girls will be glad to see the elaborate portrait given 
of the baboon * Peter,” Fumbo's successor at the Zoological Gardens 
in London, and to hear what Mk. EDWAKD I. StEVENSON has fo 
tell them about the toothache from which he recently suffered. Then 
there is an“ Astronomical Acrostic Puzzle,” by MR. GEORGE FOL- 
SOM, which will afford them a great deal of entertainment. 


. THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HE President has dealt an unexpected blow at one 

of the chief pillars of the spoils system—Senato- 
rial courtesy. Last year his friends Senators ConkK- 
LING and PLATT resigned because President GARFIELD 
made a nomination which was objectionable to them, 
and which the Senate confirmed. The Vice-Presi- 
dent sustained them in that action, and labored to se- 
cure ,their re-election as a rebuke to the President, 
who had ‘*‘ made war” upon them by the distasteful 
nomination. This year the Vice-President, become 
President, makes a nomination which is peculiarly 


offensive to the Senators from Massachusetts, as they 


are reported to have said in executive session; and 
Senator Rouiuins, of New Hampshire, a frank friend 
of the spoils system, according to the same report, 
maintained the right of the President to nominate 
without regard to the dictation of Senators! ‘This 
declaration of Senator ROLLIns is in singular accord 
with the fine Cameronian sentiments of reform at the 
late Pennsylvania Convention. Senator RoLLIns is 


right, but of course he sees that he has cut the ground , 


from under Mr. CaMEROn’s feet. If the President 
may nominate without regard to the dictation of 
Senators—as we have long insisted—what becomes of 
Senator CAMERON? What other claim has he to the 
Senatorship in the view of his followers in Pennsy]- 
vania than that he dictates the President’s nomina- 
tions in that State? We are as glad now as we were 
last year to see the usurpation of ‘‘ Senatorial courte- 
sy” overthrown. We hold now, as we held then, that 
the President should exercise his constitutional pre- 
rogative of nomination upon his official.responsibility. 
But we also hold, as we have always held, that it is a 
great and perilous abuse of that prerogative to remove 
fit officers for political or personal reasons, whether 


_ peremptorily or by declining to recommission them. 


The whole Republican situation illustrates the mis- 
chiefs of the spoils system. It is destroying the Re- 
publican party. In Pennsylvania the schism is vir- 
tually complete. But it is obvious that except for 
the quarrels that inevitably spring from the abuse of 
patronage, and the consequent political management, 
of which Senator CAMERON is the representative, the 
party would be harmonious. In Massachusetts the 
practical removal of Mr. BEARD from the Collector- 
ship at Boston is a bomb thrown into a/peaceful camp. 
It alienates nine-tenths of the party. It arrays the 


party against the Administration, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association in Boston, representing the 
intelligent Republican sentiment of the city, and sup- 
ported by its petition of 10,000 names sent to Con- 
gress for the PENDLETON bill, accepts the nomination 
of the new Collector as an almost formal avowal of 
the contempt of the Republican President and Senate 
for reform, and exhorts the people of Massachusetts to 
elect.as Representatives in Congress only the known 
friends of reform. It is as evident in Massachusetts 
as in Pennsylvania that had the sound principle of 
continuing honest and efficient officers been observed, 
Republican support of the Administration would have 
been enthusiastic. In New York the party division 
due to this same cause is deep and deadly. There 


‘have been often differences in the party.. Senator 


SEWARD had his opponents. There was an actual de- 
fection in 1872: But never has so gereral and pow- 
erful and radical an opposition been expressed by the 
Republican press of the State to a Republican Admin- 
istration as now. The best friends of the Administra- 
tion admit it. Never was the party in so critical a 
position. Yet here again nothing is clearer than that 
refusal to make official changes for political or per- 
sonal reasons—which includes, of course, the reten- 
tion of honest and capable officers—would have con- 
solidated the party. If disaster should befall the Re- 
publican party at any point in the autumn elections, 
it would be directly due to the fatal spoils system. 
The quarrel between Governor CORNELL and his late 
friends of the late machine springs wholly from the 
same cause. | 


The situation must show itself in the elections. 


The exhortation of the Boston Reform Association 
will be followed. There are thousands of voters of 
both parties all over the country who will support for 
Congress those candidates whom they know to be 
honestly for the reform of this system which preys 


| upon all parties, as well as upon the public revenues 


and morals. Those who wish to avoid the perils to 
party that lurk in this disposition of the voters must 
devise some more efficient remedy than snarling at 
‘‘kickers,”’ ‘‘ bolters,” ‘‘ scratchers,” ‘‘ soreheads,” and 
‘‘orumblers.” Three years ago there was a loud out- 
cry against this journal, as well as others, as advo- 
cating ‘‘scratching.” But there were 30,000 scratch- 
ers in the State, and Mr. CORNELL was left in a mi- 
nority. Who was responsible? Who is responsible 
for the Pennsylvania schism? Senator CAMERON, 
who uses patronage and the party organization to 
further his personal plans, or Republicans who refuse 


to be used for that purpose? In the answer to that 


question lies the explanation of the political situation. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
POLITICAL feeling in England upon the Irish ques- 


tion is hardly less bitter than it was in this country . 


during the civil war. How completely a statesman 
may be misunderstood by intelligent men is shown 
by the letter written by Mr. FROUDE, the historian, a 
few weeks since, criticising the course of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE. Mr. FROUDE’s view of Irish history and of 
the remedies for the Irish situation seems to us to be 
utterly wrong; and therefore the sharper his censure 
of Mr. GLADSTONE, the more justifiable the position of 
Mr. GLADSTONE seems to be. On the 19th of March 
Mr. FROUDE wrote to a friend, who has since, with 
Mr. FROUDE’s permission, published the letter: 


“GLapstonE, I suppose, persuades himself by fine-sounding 
sentences that he is considering the good of Ireland; but he is 
considering only in reality the interests for the next session or 
two of the Liberal party—how to keep his majority together, and 
how to keep the Tories out of power....They say GLapsTonE is 
perfectly self-satisfied. If he is, it only shows that by the present 
method of choosing our rulers not only do we not get the fittest 
men, but precisely the most unfit, for that purpose. I suppose 
that we are in the rapids above some cataract. At any rate, we 
are in a stream too strong to be resisted. We move fast, and we 
shall soon know where we are going.” 


This is but an illustration of the strictures upon Mr.’ 


GLADSTONE’S administration. They are precisely of 
the kind that the Tories of a hundred years ago would 
have made if EDMUND BuRKE had been Prime Minis- 
ter instead of Lord NorTH, and had directed Ameri- 
can policy upon the principles of his ‘‘ conciliation” 
speech. 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S repression bill is probably the 
condition of friendly government in Ireland. This 
is an apparent paradox, but it is true. The English 
animosity to Ireland is so intense that had the Liberal 
ministry hesitated to introduce a strong measure, it 
would have been thrown out by a vote of want of 
confidence. The result would have been a Tory res- 
toration, and a CASTLEREAGH and CORNWALLIS cam- 
paign of vengeance in Ireland. Mr. GLADSTONE 
doubtless decided that the welfare of Ireland and the 
honor of England would be best subserved by retain- 
ing in his hands, which are friendly to Ireland, the 
administration of a law apparently necessary, and 
whose passage he could not prevent. What, then, is 
the actual situation? He defers to the overwhelming 
feeling of the hour, but turns it to good purpose. He 
proposes the force bill, but its discretion is vested in 
humane and liberal hands. The power is despotic, 
but he confides it to friends. This is the difference 
between this and all other Irish force bills. The new 


Irish Secretary begins by dismissing the officer who 
fired upon the crowd of sympathizers with the sus- 
pects, and the Prime Minister himself follows the force 
bill with a law relieving the payment of arrears of 
rent, which the Land League leaders support. This 
is what Mr. FROUDE would call part of the policy of 
spoliation of landlords. But it is really part of the 
policy for the maintenance of the integrity of the 
British Empire. Terror prevails in certain parts of 
Ireland. Those parts are fallen intoanarchy. Jury 
trials, the course of justice, the protection of the lives 
and property of honest and innocent persons, are 
practically impossible. The government, therefore, 
improvises an arbitrary method of enforcing order. 
But it simultaneously demonstrates that its purpose 
is not hostile, but friendly, since it is to do justice and 
to remove real reasons of complaint. } | 

Common -sense, experience, the long melancholy 
history of Ireland, show that the Irish trouble will 
grow until English statesmen are courageous enough 
to despise the talk about treating with law-breakers in 
arms, and pereeive that, however violent and threat- 
ening the Irish declaration of suffering and wrong 
may be, it is substantially true, and must be remedied. 
This is what Mr. GLADSTONE saw at the time of the 
Clerkenwell plot, and it is what he knows now. Un- 
doubtedly the two great obstructions in the way of 
any just and wise statesman are English fury and 
Irish folly: The English spirit which makes justice 
in Ireland so difficult is perfectly illustrated by the 


utterly stupid remark of some Englishman, quoted by 


Mr. SMALLEY in a letter to the Tribune, that ‘‘ Par- 
NELL doesn’t govern the empire as much as he did.” 
This is the spirit of WEDDERBURN with Dr. FRANKLIN. 
This Englishman really seems to suppose that Ireland 
is to be quieted without concert with those who are 
conversant with Irish feeling, and whom the Irish 
people trust. Mr. PARNELL and his friends will make 
a serious mistake if they permit the force bill, absolute 
as’ it seems, finally to break the understanding with 
Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. BRIGHT. They are bound to 
consider the extreme difficulty of Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
position as well as their own. They are morally 
bound to see that the hereditary foes of Ireland, the 
English Tories, see nothing with such delight as the 
hostility of the Irish leaders to the Liberal govern- 
ment of England. 


WORD ABOUT AMERICA.” 


In his recent Word about America, Mr. MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, with his characteristic light and airy touch, 
turns the remarks of some of his American critics to 
prove that he is right in saying that the civilization 
of this country shows that America is yet far from 
the perfection of ‘‘ the humane life.””, Mr. ARNOLD is 
an agile fencer, and his sharp and flashing strokes 
undoubtedly tell. He denies, however, that he has 
said or implied that because America is still lacking, 
England excels. On the contrary, he plainly declares - 
that the English middle class is distinguished by ‘a 
defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect 
and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low 
standard of manners.” Now he says the middle class 
in England is virtually the nation in America. In- 
dividuals, of course, he admits that America furnishes, 
“peers of any people in the world.” But as ‘ Philis- 
tinism” devastates. England, so it ravages America. 
Don’t let us quarrel, he says, but help each other to 
expel it. 

In these diversions we shall not follow Mr. ARNOLD. 
But had he been in America he would undoubtedly 
agree, since he could not help perceiving, that the 
general impression produced upon an intelligent ob- 
server by the two countries is that of greater intelli- 
gence and greater courtesy among the English upon 
this side of the sea. That impression may be preju- 
dice in an American, we admit, but what does Mr. 
ARNOLD mean by citing the present American posi- 
tion in regard to international copyright as proof of 
the dominating influence of ‘‘Murdstone and Quin- 
ion”? Constitutionally, the present American posi- 
tion is that of England. Literary property is pro- 
tected in both countries, not because of the author's 
right, but because of advantage tothe state. By com- 
mon consent the present American position is, in sub- 
stance, that it would be beneficial to the state to give 
the English author copyright, upon condition of the 
manufacture of the book in this country. This, in- 


deed, does not acknowledge the complete right of the 


author to dispose absolutely and forever of the publi- 
cation of his work. Nor does England acknowledge it. 
The copies of SHAKESPEARE and MILTON upon Mr. 
ARNOLD’s shelves have paid no royalty to the heirs 
of those poets. But if Murdstone dictates the present 
position of this country upon this subject, he is equal- 
ly powerful in England, for all the chief English au- 
thors of ten years ago, MILL, CARLYLE, DARWIN, 
SPENCER, and the rest—and MATTHEW ARNOLD is the 
only conspicuous name absent from the li 

cordially with the American view. 

Even the ‘children of light,” therefore, to whom . 
Mr. ARNOLD appeals, do not “repudiate Mr. CoNANT,” 
at whom he wings his shaft, who merely expresses the 
view held by the great body of English and American 


| authors, not of abstract right, but of a possible mutu- 
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ally satisfactory arrangement under the principle of 
literary property recognized both by the English and 
the American fundamental law. ‘‘I am not argu- 
ing,” says Mr. Conant, “‘against international copy- 
right, for in common with most of my countrymen 
I regard it as a just measure, and favor its adoption 
from reasons of right and policy.” He speaks ex- 
pressly not of an abstract right, but of a practicable 
understanding, and if his accents seem to Mr. ARNOLD 
to be those of Murdstone, we can only wonder by 
what mad elf Fine-Ear has been bewitched. 


SENATOR MITCHELL. 


AN interview with Senator MITCHELL, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is published in the Philadelphia Press, in which 
the Senator states clearly the nature of the independ- 
ent movement, which is the most important event in 
current politics. The Senator is. careful to say that 
it is not a movement against persons, nor is it a 
- scramble for place. Its object is better methods of 
party and government administration, and the de- 
struction of patronage as a personal or factional pow- 
er. If the Republican party is to hold together as 
a controlling force in the election of 1884, Senator 
MITCHELL and his friends hold it to be indispensable 
that the ‘‘ boss” and ‘* machine” system of party gov- 
ernment should be overthrown. 

Now the ‘ boss” and the ‘‘ machine” everywhere 
are the logical result of the spoils system. They are 
defended, as TWEED and his Ring were defended, as 
merely leadership and organization. But this is a 
trick of words which did not save TWEED; nor will 
it save any boss, although, unlike TWEED, he be per- 
sonally a reputable man. While the system remains 
there will be always bosses and machines. The inde- 
pendent Republicans in Pennsylvania, therefore, are 
not merely declaiming against a boss whom they do 
not like, for the benefit of one whom they do; they 
are not angry because others control the offices which 


they wish to control; but they aim at placing the civil | 


service upon another basis than that of personal in- 
fluence. If their Convention shall speak as strongly 
as Senator MITCHELL, it will mark a new departure in 
politics. 

The Senator says: 


“The National Administration appears to be determined to stand 
by this Stalwart use of the spoils system to perpetuate itself. This 
is a suicidal policy, and it will fail, as it deserves to fail. The Pre- 
sident has power under existing laws to inaugurate a true civil 
service reform in every great Post-office, Custom-house, and de- 
partment of the government. It has been tried in those at New 
York, and has succeeded admirably. It insures good service on 
purely business principles, and it has resulted in large savings in 
expenses wherever it has been tried, whether here or in England. 
It will save public men from the waste of most of their time inci- 
dent to the practice in vogue, and it will leave them free to devote 
their energies to their proper duties. After some experience in 
public affairs, and after an examination into the practical work- 
ings of the system as a member of the Civil Service Committee of 
the Senate, I am fully satisfied that this system should be promptly 
adopted and worked out to what I regard as an assured success in 
this country. It will come, and come in the near future. This 
force is a balance of power in this country, and it will, as I hope 
and believe, control the next Presidential election. Had President 
ARTHUR seen this, and acted accordingly, he might have been his 
own successor. There may be time yet, but I fear there is not. I 
have small hope of his conversion to this view.” ' 


Nothing could illustrate more strikingly the im- 
mense progress which this movement has made than 
that a Senator of Pennsylvania should fling down the 
gauntlet to his colleague, the chief representative of 
the spoils system, and stake his political career upon 
the result of the contest. ; 


INTELLIGENT ALMS-GIVING. 


MAYOR GRACE said at the meeting of the Charity 
Organization Society the other evening that he was 
entirely in sympathy with the movement, although 
he doubted the wisdom of charity on pure business 
principles. Charity, undoubtedly, is a grace of the 
heart, and is best administered by benevolent feeling, 
but only if it be as wise as benevolent. The pauper- 
ism of great cities, however, and of modern society, is 
one of the most serious and perplexing of problems, 
and Mayor GRACE’s own observation and experience 
have evidently taught him that it can not be dealt 
with merely by sentimental emotion. For all the 
purposes, therefore, which the Christian and charita- 
ble and wise citizen has at heart, there has been no 
more promising movement than that of the society 
which has been recently organized by some of the 
foremost citizens of New York who are most familiar 
with such enterprises. | 

The society is not an alms-giving institution, but 
a clearin g-house of charities. It interferes with no 
_ existing association, but aims to render every such 

association more efficient by furnishing information 
which is indispensable to the economical and proper 
activity of all. It is a medium of co-operation by 
which the enormous waste and pernicious results of 
ignorant alms-giving may be avoided, and the gifts 
of the charitable made to felieve the needy instead of 
fostering idleness and crime. The society proposes, 
on the one hand, to be perfectly familiar with all 
_ the actual alms-giving associations, and on the oth- 
er, to be thoroughly acquainted with the poor of the. | 
city who need assistance. It will thus, as Secretary 


KELLOGG truly says,-bring the want and the remedy 
together. 
The general plan of procedure is to divide the city 
into districts, each district to be independent under 
the authority of the society. A complete body of vis- 
itors will report upon every case of need, which will 
be referred to the proper charitable association. In 
this way, by an energetic co-operation of intelligence 
and experience, poverty will be relieved and pauper- 
ism checked. Moreover, knowing the existence of 
such a thorough and sensible system of relief, no per- 
son will be justified either in turning a deaf ear to an 
appeal for charity, or in blindly giving to promote 
drunkenness and crime. The actual honest poverty 
in a great community like New York imposes a dis- 
tinct duty upon every citizen, and whoever gives at 
random to escape importunity or to soothe his con- 
science, when he knows that such giving increases 
destitution and vice, is an offender against the com- 
munity. The society is an advancing step in Chris- 
tian civilization. Its office is at No. 67 Madison Ave- 


nue, and no enterprise better deserves the practical 


aid of all truly benevolent citizens. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE CABINET. 


THE proposal to make the Commissioner of Agriculture 
the Secretary of a department and a member of the cabinet 
has re-appeared in Congress, but we have not seen a single 
valid argument forit, nor a single newspaper which favors 
it. Agriculture is, indeed, one of the most important inter- 
ests in the country. But every important interest can not 


be accommodated with a distinctive representative in the 


cabinet. Every department which is so represented has 
charge of a distinct branch of the actual business which is 
transacted by the government. But the government has 
no agricultural business to transact. Education is a vitally 
important interest, and is certainly no less eutitled than 
agriculture to a seat in the cabinet. In the States, all of 
which sustain a great and costly system of education, there 
are properly public officers appointed to superintend the 
system. But there is no national system of education, and 
a Secretary of Education in the cabinet would be most su- 
perfluous. 

The discussion of this subject has raised the question of 
the real value of the Bureau or Department of Agriculture. 
Certainly no other bureau has occasioned so much good- 
natured fun, and the distribution of seeds and reports has 
suggested a very sober inquiry whether the expense is not 
a waste. Mr. GEORGE GEDDES, in a letter to the Tribune, 
asks some very trenchant questions. He recently received 
a package of seeds from the department, the object of the 
distribution being, according to the official statement, to 
introduce new and valuable products. Upon this Mr. Gep- 
DES remarks: 

“T took a package of these seeds, seven varieties, put up nicely 
in small papers, to a leading seed store in S and found that 
six of these varieties of seeds were there and then on sale, and 
their merits well known and proven for many years. The seventh, 
Kankakee water-melon, had an unknown name. It may bea ‘new 
and valuable’ variety, but more likely is one of the half-score well- 
known and fully tested varieties on sale, under another name. As- 
suming this department water-melon to be of the average value of 
those on sale, the whole seven papers of seeds were worth at retail 
just twenty-five cents. Can the Commissioner believe that he is 
promoting the interests of agriculture by sending out these seeds, 
giving them away, to the manifest injury of the regular dealers in 
garden seeds? Eighty thousand dollars a year in little bribes of 
a quarter of a dollar each to make this department popular! ‘New 
and valuable’ products; six-sevenths, certainly, on sale in every 
great seed store.” 

The vote in the House of Representatives to raise the 
Agricultural Department into the cabinet was very large ; 
indeed, it was almost unanimous. But it is not a question 
to be decided without ample discussion, to which the press 
is contributing with a force and unanimity which will pro- 
bably dispose of it. | , 


THE JUDICIAL RECORD OF CHIEF JUSTICE 
CHASE. 


THE article under this title, by Mr. JoHN 8S. BENSON, of 
the New York bar, which appeared in HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
for October, 1873, has just been reprinted in a pamphlet by 
BAKER, VOORHIS, & Co. The article is written in a popu- 
lar and pleasing style, and will greatly interest those who 
wish to see a clear and just statement of the late Chief 
Justice’s position upon. the great questious arising from 
the war. 


“KEPT IN THE DARK.” 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE is now a veteran story-teller, 
but his hold of the public interest has never relaxed. He 
is still read with the same interest and pleasure. His cool 
tints are like the grays which painters fondly point out 
upon the canvas as the endurin 
of his is like. a visit from a friend who brings his own wel- 
come. In this number of the WEEKLY Mr.TROLLOPE once 
more pays our. readers a visit, and his opening words are 
as pleasant and attractive as ever. There is no tantalizing 
delay, and the love-making begins at once. There is no 
need of exhorting the reader to begin with it, for the plea- 
sant story-teller is sure to draw him on. 


A POPULAR TRIBUTE TO LONGFELLOW. 


WE mentioned last week the proposed memorial to LONG- 
FELLOW. Since the paper was issued, the statement of the 
association has been published, and it proposes the general 
scheme to which we alluded—the purchase of the grounds 
lying between the house and the river, with some form of 
personal memorial of the poet, the grounds to be kept for- 
ever open to the public, and, if practicable, the historic 
house to be permanently preserved, should it ever pass out 
of the possession of the poet’s family. For this purpose a 


olors, and every new book 


national dollar subscription is proposed by the association, . 
which will make every subscriber an honorary member of 
the association. No more beautiful or worthy object could 
be proposed to all who have felt the pure and hallowing 
influence of the genius of LONGFELLOW.; and if every read- © 
er of these words who has been cheered and strengthened | 
by the poet will send a dollar to Mr. JOHN BARTLETT, the | 
treasurer, box 1590, Boston, Massachusetts, the pious work © 
will have been accomplished. | | 


PERSONAL. 


Masor Garret J. Lypecker, who has just been appointed Engi- 
neer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, is a son of Mr. J. 
R. Lypecker, for many years one of the deputy collectors in the — 
Custom-house. In 1860, General Sickes, then in Congress, having 
the appointment of a cadet at West Point, offered it to that stu- 
dent in the public schools of his district who should win it in a — 
competitive examination. Young Lypecker was the successful 
candidate. On entering West Point he at once took position at 
the head of his class, and maintained it during his entire course, 
graduating No.1. He entered the Engineer Corps in June, 1864, 
and in December following was brevetted captain for zeal and effi- 
ciency during the campaign in.Georgia, and in 1865 was brevetted 
major for “ faithful and meritorio is service in the campaign through 
Georgia and the Carolinas.” In Harper’s Week y of August 16, 
1860, is a portrait of young Lypeckrr as he appeared when a lad 
at the time he won his cadetsliip. if 

—Mr. Lawgence Barrett, the actor, who has recently bought a— 
house in Fifth’ Avenue, in this city, proposes to spend the summer | 
in Loadon. Mr. Barrett is a scholarly man, reading both Greek ~ 
and Latin, and being especially versed in Greek, as well as in mod- 
ern history. 

—Among the leading features of the highly successful fair re- 
cently held at the Church of St. Lawrence, in Eighty-fourth Street, | 
in this city, was a good-natured but very spirited contest for the . 
Governor’s cane. After several days of heavy balloting, the result 
was finally declared in favor of Mr. AtGzrnon S. Sciirvan, who 
received 19;500 votes. Mr. Micnart Durry received 16,716 votes, 
Mr. 12,053, Mr. Roswect P. Flower 5107, Mr. 
CuarRtes Foicer 4068, and Mr. R. Grace 3369. Accom- 
panying the cane was a certificate of election in old-fashioned let- : 
tering, handsomely executed and elegantly framed. The composi- 
tion is an exceedingly clever bit of fun. In the upper left-hand 
corner of the certificate is a typical old Knickerbocker with long 
pipe, broad-brimmed hat, and wide collar, and in the opposite cor- 
ner a portrait of his Honor Mayor Grace, also in Knickerbocker 
dress, but minus the pipe. In the lower corner are two seals— 
one that of the Secretary of State, and the other the great seal of 
the State of New Yort. Mr. Sutiivay may well feel proud of this 
quaint testimonial of nis popularity. 

—Dr. Kocn, the’ young German professor who has recently 
made such successfu. experiments and discoveries in tubercular 
consumption, was unt:| recently a modest young doctor of Breslau. 
The German government, on the alert to put talent to use, reached 
out its arm and gave him the post of government adviser in the 
Imperial Board of Health. Then it became his business to investi-~ 

gate, and in making his researches he simply selected the one hu- 
man disease which, according to German statistics, carries off one- 
seventh of the mortality, and one-third of thoze who die in active 
middle life. The Philadelphia Ledger, in commenting upon this, 
says that in Philadelphia during the last three years the ratio of 
consumptive deaths to those of all ages and all diseases is about 
one in every six and a half. The proportion of consumptives in 
adult deaths is nearly one-fourth. 

—We are getting beyond the rigidities of Ualvinism. On the — 
13th inst. the session of the House of Representatives was opened 
with a prayer by Rabbi Jacosp VoorsancGer, of Houston, Texas, 
upon invitation of Chaplain Power. - This is the third time a 
rabbi has made the opening prayer at the House sessions. 

—Miss Annie Louise Cary, one of the best and prettiest of 
American prime donne, writes to a musical friend in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, that her Jast song in public will be given on the 
17th of June, when she will “ change her local habitation and her 
name,” a New York broker having a “call” on her at that time, 
and proposing to transfer his “ security” to himself. After that the — 
two will pursue the even tenor and contralto of their way together. 

—Mrs. M. M. Ricker, who was a few days since admitted to the 
bar of the District of Columbia, is said by a United States Senator 
to have passed the best examination among seventeen applicants, 
all men ‘but herself. She was especially well versed in the law 
of real property, a branch supposed to be a little above the femi- 
nine practitioner. 

—Txomas McE rath, of Marlborough, Ulster County, New York, 
a well-to-do, hale, and hearty farmer, has not slept a wink in thir- 
teen years. His case has baffled noted physicians, and he has 
tried every known remedy for it without avail, “ During the si- 
lent watches of the night,” he says, “I never nod nor doze, but 
pass the time in reading the Scriptures.” He has several sons in 


| active business. 


—Ex-Governor Sranrorp, of California, proposes to spend a mill- 
ion of dollars on his Vina vineyard in that State. He thinks that 
better grapes may be raised and better wine made in California 
than anywhere else in the world. 

—The homestead of Henry Cray, in Lexington, Kentucky, has 
recently been sold for $60,000. It includes 324 acres of choice 
land. - 

—Dr. Hotmes, in his address on Emerson before the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, said: “‘ Here was an iconoclast without a 


“| hammer, who took down our idols from their pedestals so tenderly 


that it seemed like an act of worship.” He also said that “ to sum 
up briefly what would, as it seemed to him, be the text to be un- 
folded in Emrrson’s biography, he was a man of excellent common- 
sense, with a genius so uncommon that he seemed like an exotic 
transplanted from some exotic nursery.” Mr. WxitTiIFR said that 
one day he was driving with Emerson down one of the Concord 
roads, and talking about theolégy. ‘As we drove past a certain 
house, Mr. Emerson said, turning his head toward it, ‘There lives © 
a good Calvinistic woman, who prays for me every day’; and then, 
with his fine indescribable smile, ‘ I’m glad of it.’” 

—The jury of examination in a literary competition on the sub- 
jects of “ Public Education” and “ Relief of Pauperism,” chosen two 
years ago by the eminent philanthropist M. Isaac Pérerre, and pre- 
sided over by M. Dumas, of the French Academy, has just rendered 
its verdict, awarding the first prize of 10,000 francs to M. Hippeau 
for his work on popular education in France. He received the 
dispatch announcing the decision of the jury while attending the 
baptismal ceremony of his little grandchild in Lannion, Brittany, 
and the whole city came to congratulate him, which was no small 
addition to the festive occasion. M. Hipreav has written a small 
library of books on the subject of public education in the United 
States, Russia, Sweden, Spain, Italy, etc. His elder son, Epmonp, 
is editor-in-chief of L’ Avenir Diplomatique and La Renaissance 
Musicale, and is also engaged upon a life of Hecror Beruioz; his 
younger son, PavL, is prefect at Lannion. M. Hipreavu’s daughter 
is the wife of Mr. James S. Merriam, a prominent lawyer of this 
city, and sister-in-law of Professor Aveustus C.-MerriaM, of Colum- 
bia College. 
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perhaps, in spite of the vigilance 


FROM SALERNO TO 
PLESTUM. 


. Awone the thousands of tour- 
ists now leaving our shores for 
Europe, hundreds will not go to 
Italy at all, and of the hundreds 
that do, by far the larger part 
will content themselves with a 
few weeks in Tuscany, a month 
or so in Rome, and a week in 
Naples. Then, with serene con- 
science and calm front, they will 
think they have “done” the Ital- 
ian peninsula, 

Now it is an open question 
whether these weak souls do not 
do well in thus limiting their ef- 
forts and contenting themselves 
with small achievements. There 
is a quite sufficient number of 
castles and cathedrals and pic- 
ture-galleries and ruins to be en- 
countered within this range, and 
a more than sufficient amount of 
exhaustion and nervous fatigue 
to be endured, without going fur- 
ther. Madox and-I, therefore, 
being two very ordinary people, felt like heroes when we poked 
our noses out of bed, and glancing from the windows of the old 
monastery at Salerno, now transformed into an inn, assured each 
other that we were positively en route for Pzstum. . 

Fifty-two miles by carriage in one day is no slight task, and yet 
it is the pleasantest and easiest way by which the traveller can 
visit these ruins. He may, if he likes, send the carriage ahead 
from Salerno: to Battipaglia, and get himself transported one-half 
the distance by rail, taking possession, of his vehicle at the latter 
place; but it is generally considered more satisfactory to get one’s 
self, one’s wraps, and the lunch basket comfortably tucked in at 
Salerno, and do the whole journey bv horse-power. In this way 
the struggle with porters, cabmen, and railroad officials is avoided, 
and instead of being a slave to time, the traveller can use his own 
pleasure, spend as much time as he likes in exploring the ruins, 
and return whenever he pleases. 

The attractions of Greek ruins, like those of most other mun- 
dane things, vary according to the mood in which they are dis- 
cussed. Considered overnight, when in true Falstaftian mood one 
is taking one’s ease in one’s inn, they appear immense. Looked 
at in the gray light of a chilly morning, when one’s nap is being 
interrupted by an impatient waiter, furious at being dragged out 
of bed at an unearthly hour to humor the whims of early-rising 
guests, they take the shape of senseless piles of stone possessing 


see which could find the ugly coins. 


of the authorities, Manzi has had 


THE BASILICA. 


no interest whatever. Madox and I had been enthusiastic over 
the ruins of Psestum at nine in the evening; at five the next morn- 
ing we heartily wished that tliese relics of ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion on Italian shores'had perished with the rest. This mood 
continued until we had finished our toilets, contended with the 
exasperated waiter for the breakfast he seemed determined we 
should not have, secured our lunch basket, and depesited ourselves 
in the carriage. Then, as our three steeds trotted jauntily along— 
for in this part of the world a third horse is always attached when 
an extra long journey is in prospect—we found time to admire the 
glorious sunshine of an Italian morning, the terraced heights of 
Salerno’s castled steeps, and the azure beauty of her bay. Pre- 
sently we came to an understanding with our coachman and his 
assistant, perched on the carriage behind, to the effect that they 
were both to hold their tongues, after which the journey became 
a delight. | 

From Salerno the route to Pwstum is by the great ‘Calabrian 
road as far as Battipaglia. On leaving the town it passes among 
a series of beautiful terraced gardens, from the walls of which nut- 
brown Salernian maids, with crimson kerchiefs round their hair, | 
pelted us with roses. Great masses of blossoms came tumbling 
upon us, in return for which we tossed back coppers, bringing 
our assailants from their perches for a scrimmage in the road to 
Presently the route passes 


a successor. Visions arise of a 
party of picturesque gentlemen 
with high beots, crimson shirts, 
and broad-brimmed hats adorned 
with tassels, presenting knives 
and pistols, and inviting one to a 
retreat in some mouniain cavern, 
from which one will issue in sec- 
tions, the end of one’s nose or two 
or three fingers going home occa. 
sionally to one’s friends by way 
of suggesting a ransom amount- 
ing perhaps to more of worldly 
wealth than one possesses. A 
number of vears ago a terrible 
tragedy was enacted along this 
part of the road to Pestum. An 
English gentieman named Hrwr’ 
and his wife were attacked by a 
party of eighteen bandits, and 
most foully murdered. Mrs. Hryt 
had made a foolish display of jew- 
elrv at the inn where she passed 
the night, and the following dav 
her indiscretion cost herself and 
her husband their lives. Seven- 
ceen of the bandits were afterward captured, and expiated the 
crime on the seaffold. The details of the monstrous act were con- 
fessed and explained by the eighteenth murderer on his death-bed. 

Just bevond the bridge that crosses the Sele we met a-cheerful 
inhabitant of the plain in. the shape of an immense black-snake. 
This attractive creature, which would have safficed to put Madox in 
ivsterics had she encountered him on foot, darted between our car- 
riage wheels, and suggested a pleasant prospect of others of his 
kind that might be awaiting us when we should alight at the ruins. 
On yet for miles and miles without meeting a human habitation 
or living creature. Then. we came to a‘spot where a courageous 
party of peasants were making an effort to cultivate a small patch 
of land. To our surprise, on approaching we found the laborers to 
be allwomen. There was one man in the party, who seemed to oc- 
cupy the proud position of overseer. He stood with his female 
group around him, but not a shovel or a hoe did he touch. The 
implements used by the women were of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. All the inventions of modern progress have been without 
effect upon the manner of cultivating the soil in Southern Italy. 
Not far from the laborious group we saw an ancient threshing-ficor. 
Here, as in Scriptural days, when the harvest is ripe the ox treadeth 
out the corn. In one place we saw a number of peasants mending 
the road. Here, again, the labor was all performed by women, 
the earth being ‘carried in baskets upon their heads. 


THE TEMPLE OF NEPTUNE—INTERIOR. 


beyond the rose-covered terraces and from 
the hills into a level marshy plain, like the 
Roman Campagna in character, but more 
limited in extent. Here for miles and 
miles the journey is enlivened only by a few 
herds of buffalo, an occasional load of hay 
drawn by these tufted beasts, and now and 
then a group of wandering peasants. About 
six miles beyond Battipaglia the road is join- 
ed by that from the ancient town of Eboli, 
_ which skirts the oak forest of Persano. <A 
little farther on, and the plain is broken by 
the impetuous river Sele, the ancient Silarus, 
crossed by a stone bridge which has frequent~ 
ly been rebuilt. 

This point is one at which the traveller 
usually looks with some interest, and if he 
is not particularly courageous, he feels better 
when he has passed it. Under the shadow 
of the towers of this bridge used to lurk the 
famous brigand Manzi, with a. party of his 
followers, waiting for victims. Manzi and 
his doings are things of the past, owing to 
the energetic measures of the new govern- 
ment; but the memory of his tricks is still 
very fresh, and when one sees the absolutely 
helpless situation a party of travellers is in 
with all that desolate plain about, and not 
a habitation more imposing than a peasant’s 
hut as far as the eye can reach, there is a 
sort of instinctive shudder, and a feeling that 


AN ITALIAN RESORT—PESTUM AND ITS TEMPLES. 


+, 
~ 


> 


THE TEMPLE OF CERES. 


It is not until after a drive of between four and five hours over 
this waste and desolate plain, once one of the most productive and 
thickly populated portions of the Italian peninsula, that one sees 
the temples of Pzstum rising in the distance. Even after they 
appear, with their great Doric columns and massive pediments 
outlined against the sky, it is again some time before the carriage 
enters the old gate between the town wails, and passing the Tem- 
ple of Ceres, under whose ruined shadows hover several miserable 
modern hovels, draws up before the best preserved of the three 
tomples, that of Neptune. Here the traveller, who has been dream- 
ing of the glories of ancient Greece, is, as usual in such cases, 
brought at once face to face with the shame and disgrace of mod- 
ern Italy. No less than a dozen miserable beggars of all ages and 
both sexes dropped apparently from the sky and sprang up from the 
earth to besiege our carriage. They pushed themselves under the 
horses’ heels, clung to the wheels, and climbed on the steps. There 
is something mysterious about the Italian beggar. He can not be 
ubiquitous, neither is he a specially active member of the human 
raee ; at the same time he has a habit of appearing at times and in 
places in a way that makes him seem more or less superhuman. 
One may be travelling in what is apparently the most lonely and 
deserted of wildernesses ; a moment's halt, and there will be about 
one from ten to twenty people, clad in rags, and exhibiting every 
variety of human misery. The phenomenon is probably explicable 
on the hypothesis that while the traveller is dreaming of the past 
and wonderful days that produced the monuments he is about to 


visit, the whole attention of the wretched inhabitants of the. sur- 


rounding country is upon him. They follow from afar off, and a 
moment’s halt enables them to present their petitions for the char- 
ity which is apparently their only means of subsistence. 

- According to Srraso, Pastum was founded by the Greeks from 
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Sybaris about the year 600 B.c., and its ancient 
name of Poseidonia, City of Neptune, sufficient- 
ly indicates its Greek origin. In the fourth 


century B.c. the town was in the possession of the 


Lucanians, who oppressed the inhabitants, and 
at that period the citizens used to celebrate a 
festival annually in memory of their Greek ori- 
gin and their former prosperity. After the de- 
feat of Pyrruvs, Poseidonia fell into the hands 
of the Romans, who in 273 B.c. founded the colo- 
ny of Pestum. In the wars against HanniBaL 
the town remained faithful to Rome. At a later 
period it gradually fell into decay. Christianity 
took root in Pestum at an early period. When 
the Satacens devastated the town in the ninth 
century, the inhabitants fled with their bishop to 
the neighboring heights, and there founded Ca- 
_ paccio Vecchio. In the eleventh century the de. 
serted city was despoiled of its monuments and 
sculptures by Ropert Guiscarp, and many oF 
them will be found adorning the “igor 
towns of Salerno, Amalfi, and Ravello. Pestu 
remained in its desolate condition for many ¢en- 
turies. In modern days antiquarians have sought 
it out, and although long since despoiled of its 
ancient treasures, it still exhibits three of the 
most splendid monuments of ancient Greek archi- 
tecture in existence. Only at Athens: itself can 
finer specimens be found. 

To our minds the most noticeable feature of 
these ancient temples was their tremendous solid- 
ity and their want.of interior space: The columns 
are of sufficient strength and dimensions to have 
supported a basilica as largeas St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and yet the Temple of Neptune measures only 
Kixty-three yards in length by twenty-eight yards 
in width. Within this space are thirty-six mag- 
nificent fluted Doric columns, each seven and a 
ialf feet in diameter, and all well preserved. In 
the interior, and consuming certainly one-third of 
the area, are two series of six columns, each being 
six feet in diameter, with a second row of smaller 
eolumns above, which supported the roof. The 
Jatter are preserved on one side only, and it seems 
strange that the rest should have stood so long, 
considering the nature of the material of which 
they are built. The stone is a kind of travertine, 
to which age has imparted a mellow’tone, and it 
contains fossil reeds and aquatic plants. So im- 
perfect and uneven was the stone that it was 
originally covered with stucco to conceal the im- 
perfections. That part of the temple waere the 
image stood was originaHy open to the sky, by 
which means the rest of the edifice was lit by the 
eplendid light from above. Remains of the walls 
of the cella and traces of stairs are still to be 
seen. The double columns separated the interior 
of the cella into one broad and two smaller aisles, 
at the end of which stood the statue of the god. 
The pediment was formerly richly adorned with 
colors, the columns and architrave yellow, the 
_ metopes red, and other parts blue. On the other 
- hand, the wonderful gold-color of the travertine, 
which gives its rich glowing tone and an almost 
brown tinge to the temple when the sun sheds his 
full splendor over it, has arisen from the oxidizing 
of the iron contained in it. The columns are put 
together out of four great pieces of travertine. 
The proportions of these, whether viewed from 
the vicinity or from a distance, are pronounced 
by those learned in architecture to be absolutely 
perfect in their tapering symmetry. A stone base 
in the east facade probably belonged to a large 
sacrificial altar. 

A little to the south of the Temple of Neptune 
rises another edifice of the same kind, erroneous-. 
ly called the Basilica. It is of much more recent 
origin than the first temple, but it is also of great 
antiquity. Its proportions, however, are much 
less majestic than those of the Temple of Nep- 
tune. Each side has sixteen columns, and each 
end nine, all of travertine stone. The shafts of 
the columns taper upward in a curve, and the cap- 
itals are of a peculiar form which does not occur 
elsewhere. A series of columns in the central 
long wall by a singular arrangement divides the 
temple in halves, so that it must have contain- 


ed originally two celle. The third temple, that | 


of Ceres according to certain writers, and that 
of Vesta according to others, has a peristyle of 
thirty-four columns, six at each end and eleven 
on.each side, Although little nore than the col- 
umns and pediment of this temple is. still pre- 
served, it is a fine example of the simple and 
majestic Greek style. Between the Temple of 
Neptune and that of Ceres a few fragments of 
Roman building have been discovered, which are 
supposed to indicate the former existence of a 
theatre and an amphitheatre. The latter is in- 
tersected by the road. A Roman temple was also 
discovered here in 1830. Concealed among the 
‘underbrush near this place are two metopes, 
adorned with high reliefs. These remains are, 
however, insignificant compared with the Greek. 
In front of these temples fcrmerly extended the 
Forum of the ancient town, huge bases that pro- 
bably once sustained majestic statues being still 
distinguishable. Of the rose gardens of Pes- 
tum, so much extolled by ancient poets, no traces 
now exist. The temples are adorned with a lux- 
uriant growth of ferns and acanthus. The only 
living thing about them, save the travellers who 
now and then appear to break the silence with 
their chatter as they wander carelessly about, are 
the lizards, the grasshoppers, and the gliding 
snake. 
The aneient town walls of Pastum are suffi- 
ciently well preserved to show exactly the space 
that was originally inclosed. Like the buildings 
of the city, they were constructed of travertine, 
and have stood the influences of time wonderfully 
well. The process of decay has probably been 
stopped by the deposits of earth that have gath- 
ered upon them, and the luxuriant growth of 
weeds that covers them. The shape of the city 
was that of an irregular hexagon, and its situation 
was upon the river Salso, not far from the coast. 
A path has been made on the top of the ruined 
_ wall by the foot-prints of visitors, and the circuit 


- enough to manufacture false antiquities. 


| of about three miles is a pleasant walk, though, 


as most people reach the ruins about mid-day, 
and depart about three o’clock, it is apt to be 
exceedingly warm and fatiguing. On the eastern 
side of the city, toward the mountains which on 
three sides surround the plain like an amphi- 
theatre, is a gate still in fine preservation. On 
the key-stones are two bass-reliefs representing 
dolphins and sirens. Outside the gate are frag- 
ments of an aqueduct, the pavement of the road, 
and several towers, showing that the city proba- 
bly extended for some considerable distance out- 
side the walls. Without the north gate, by which 
the traveller enters the town from Salerno, was a 
street of tombs. The inhabitants of Pestum, 
like those of Pompeii, buried their dead along the 
highway, and some of the finest relics of the an- 
cient inhabitants came from these sepulchres. 
In several a fine collection of Greek weapons was 
found, and in one especially were discovered well- 
preserved mural paintings of warriors taking leave 
of their friends. But to trace the relics of Pes- 
tum one must look for them in the churches and 
palaces of the cities round about. The old Greek 
town was despoiled of its treasures to decorate 
the edifices of pagans and Christians, and in wan- 
dering through half the churches and palaces 
for miles about one is constantly shown this 
painting or that statue or tablet which came from 


Pestum. 

The reputation of the Roman Campagna for 
malaria is much exceeded by that of the plains 
of Pestum. Even in the days of Auaustus the 
baneful influences were at work, and the Ro- 
mans avoided the spot. To-day the traveller is 
warned not to spend more time amid the ruins 
than is necessary to fix them in the mind, and 
he is particularly exhorted not to yield to the de- 
sire to sleep which.is pretty sure to overtake him 
during the latter part of the long drive back to 
Salerno. One is supposed to be more susceptible 
to atmospheric poisons while asleep, which ac- 
counts for the warning. One look, however, at 
the unhappy creatures who inhabit the few mis- 


erable dwellings that lie on the outskirts of the ; 


ruined city is enongh to induce the traveller to 
take every precaution. Such livid yellow coun- 
tenances and drawn and withered frames could 
only be produced by some terribly noxious in- . 
fluence. The children of the plain are old and 
wrinkled before their time. One miserable boy 
of fourteen who accompanied us about the ruins 
had the stature of a child of eight, with a lined 
and weary face and trembling uncertain gait. that 
might have belonged to extreme old age. Why 
these people do not flee the place, and leave it 
to the grasshopper and the bat, is impossible to 
imagine, unless it be that they are too helpless 
and ignorant to find the means of subsistence 
elsewhere. 

The selling of antiquities to visitors is one 
means by which the peasants of Pastum eke out 
a scanty living. We were surrounded by a hag- 
gard motley crowd crazy to dispose of étd copper 
coins, bronze birds, and bits of marble and terra 
cotta supposed to have been discovered beneath 
the soil round about. How genuine these were it 
is impossible to say, but the wretched people who 
had them scarcely seemed to possess intelligence 
This 
branch of industry flourishes about Naples and in 
the neighborhood of Cuma, Baiz, and elsewhere, 
but we doubted that the peasants of Pestum had 
learned the trick. We bought a few of them out 
of pure compassion ; and then, as soon as we had 
explored the last ruined pile outside the gate, we 
bade our coachman set his three steeds in motion, 
and hurried from the scene, whose weird desola- 
tion, together with the lurking dangers in the air, 
makes it both depressing and terrible. 


[Begun in Weexty No. 1325.) 
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THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tuey ransacked the straw, and all the premises, | 


and found—nothing. 

Then, to make him sober and get something 
out of him, they pumped upon his head till he | 
was very nearly choked. However, it told on 
him. He gasped for breath awhile, and rolled 
his eyes, and then coolly asked them had they 
found the villain. ; 

They shook their fists at him. 
found the villain, red-handed.” 

“T mean him as prowls about these parts in 
my waistcoat, and drove his knife into me last 
night—wonder a didn’t kill me out of hand. 
Have ye found him amongst ye ?” 

This question met with a volley of jeers and 
execrations, and the constables pinioned him, and 
bundled him off in a cart to Bow Street, to wait 
examination. 

Meantime two Bow Street runners came down 
with a warrant, and made a careful examina- 
tion of the premises. The two keys were on the 
table. Mr. Gardiner’s outer door was locked. 
There was no money either in his portmanteau or 
Captain Cowen’s. Both pistols were found load- 
ed, but no priming in the pan of the one that lay 
on the bed; the other was primed, but the bui- 
lets were above the powder. 

Bradbury, one of the runners, took particular 
notice of all. 

Outside, blood was traced from the stable to 


“ Ay, we have 


“ Nothing to speak of,” said he. 


‘you being robbed and all. 


the garden wall, and under this wall, in the grass, 
a bloody knife was found belonging to the “Swan” 
Inn. There was one knife less in Mr. Gardiner’s 
room than had been carried up to his supper. 
Mr. Gardiner lingered till noon, but never spoke 


in. 
*eThe hews spread swiftly, and Captain Cowen 
came home in the afternoon, very pale and 
shocked. 

He had heard of a robbery and murder at the 
“Swan,” and came to know more. The landlady 
told him all that had transpired, and that the 
villain Cox was in prison. 

Cowen listened thoughtfully, and said: ‘‘ Cox! 
No doubt he is a knave: but murder !—I should 
never have suspected him of that.” 

The landlady pooh-poohed his doubts. ‘* Why, 
sir, the poor gentleman knew him, and wounded 
him in self-defense, and the rogue was found 
a-bleeding from that very wound, and my knife, 
as done the murder, not a stone’s-throw from him 
as done it, which it was that Dan Cox, and he’ll 
swing for’t, please God.” Then, changing her 
tone, she said, solemuly, “‘ You’ll come and see 
him, sir ?” 

“Yes,” said Cowen, resolutely, with scarce a 
moment’s hesitation. 

The landlady led the way, and took the keys 
out of her pocket and opened Cowen’s door. “We 
keep all locked,” said she, half apologetically ; 
“the magistrate bade us; and everything as we 
found it—God help us! There—look at your 
portmanteau. I wish you may not have been 
robbed as well.” | 

“‘No matter,” said he. 

“But it matters to me,” said she, “for the 
credit of the house.” Then she gave him the 
key of the inner door, and waved her hand toward 
it, and sat down and. began to cry. 

Cowen went in and saw the appalling sight. 
He returned quickly, looking like a ghost, and 
muttered, This is a terrible business.” 

“Tt is a bad business for me and all,” said she. 


“He have robbed you too, I'll go bail.” 


Captain Cowen examined his trunk carefully. 
“T’ve lost eight 
guineas and my gold watch.” 

“There !—there !—there !” cried the landlady. 

“What does that matter,dame? He has lost 
his life.” 

“ Ay, poor soul. -But ’twon’t bring him back, 
Was ever such an 
unfortunate woman? Murder and robbery in my 
house! Travellers will shun it like a pest-house. 
And the new landlord he only wanted a good ex- 
cuse to take it down altogether.” ae 

This was followed by more sobbing and crying. 
Cowen took her down-stairs into the*bar, and com- 
forted her. They had a glass of spirits together, 
and he encouraged the flow of her egotism, till at 
last she fully persuaded herself it was her calam- 
ity that one man was robbed and another mur- 


. dered in her house. 


Cowen, always a favorite, quite won her heart 
by falling into this view of the matter, and when 
he told her he must go back to the City again, 
for he had important business, and besides had 
no money left, either in his pockets or his rifled 
valise, she encouraged him to go, and said, kindly, 
indeed it was no place for him now; it was very 


good of him to come back at all: but both apart- | 


ments should be scoured and made decent in a 
very few days; and a new carpet down in Mr. 
Gardiner’s room. 

So Cowen went back to the City, and left this 
notable woman to mop up Aer murder. 


At Bow Street next morning, in answer to the 
evidence of his guilt, Cox told a tale which the 
magistrate said was even more ridiculous than 
most of the stories ‘uneducated criminals get up 
on such occasions; with this single comment he 
committed Cox for trial. 

Everybody was of the magistrate’s opinion, ex- 
cept a single Bow Street runner, the same who 
had already examined the premises. This man 
suspected Cox, but had one qualm of doubt, 
founded on the place where he had discovered 
the knife, and the circumstance of the blood be- 
ing traced from that place to the stable, and not 
from the inn to the stable, and on a remark Cox 
had made to him in the cart. ‘I don’t belong to 
the house. I haan’t gat no keys to go in and out 
o’ nights. And if I took a hatful of gold, I’d be 
off with it into another country—wouldn’t you ? 
Him as took the gentleman’s money, he knew 
where ’twas, and he have got it: I didn’t, and I 
haan’t.” 

Bradbury came down to the “ Swan,” and ask- 
ed the landlady a question or two; she gave him 
short answers. He then told her that he wished 
to examine the wine that had come down from 
Mr. Gardiner’s room. 

The landlady looked him in the face, and said 
it had been drunk by the servants, or thrown 
away long ago. 

“‘T have my doubts of that,” said he. 

** And welcome,” said she. 

Then he wished to examine the key-holes. 
“No,” said she. “ There has been prying enough 
into my house.” 

Said he, angrily: “ You are obstructing justice. 
It is very suspicious,” 

“It is you that is suspicious, and a mischief- 
maker into the bargain,” said she. ‘How do I 
know what you might put into my wine and my 
key-holes, and say you found it? You are well 


' known, you Bow Street runners, for your hanky- 


panky tricks. Have you got a search-warrant, 
to throw more discredit upon my house? No? 
Then pack: and learn the law before you teach 
it 

Bradbury retired, bitterly indignant, and his 
— strengthened his faint doubt of Cox’s 
guilt. 

He set a friend to watch the “Swan,” and he 
himself gave his mind to the whole case, and 
Ye Cox in Newgate three times before his 
tri 


The next novelty was that Lassista 
provided for Cox by a person 
passion for his poverty and inability to defend 
himself, guilty or not guilty; and that benevolent 
Cowen. 

n due course Daniel Cox was arraigned 
bar of the Old Bailey for robbery and thay 

The deposition of the murdered man was put 
‘in by the Crown, and the witnesses sworn who 
heard it, and Captain Cowen was called to sup- 
port a portion of it. He swore that he supped 
with the deceased, and loaded one pistol for him 
while Mr. Gardiner loaded the other; lent him 
the. key of his own door for further security, and 
himself slept in the City. 

The judge asked him where, and he said, “13 
Farringdon Street.” . 

It was elicited from him that he had provided 
counsel for the prisoner. 

His evidence was very short, and to the point. 
It did not directly touch the accused, and the de- 
fendant’s counsel, in spite of his client’s eager 
desire, declined to cross-examine Captain Cowen. 
He thought a hostile examination of so res 
able a witness, who brought nothing home to the 
accused, would only raise more indignation against 
his client. 

The prosecution was strengthened by the re- 
luctant evidence of Barbara Lamb. She deposed 
that three years ago Cox had been detected by 
her stealing money. from a gentleman’s table in 
the ‘‘Swan” Inn, and she gave the details. 

The judge asked her whether this was at night. 

“No, my Lord ; at about four of the clock. He 
is never in the house at night. The mistress 
can’t abide him.” 

“Has he any key of the house ?” 

“Oh dear no, my Lord.” 

The rest of the evidence for the Crown is vir- 
tually before the reader. . 

For the defense it was proved that the man 
was found drunk, with no money nor keys upon 
him, and that the knife was found under the 
wall, and the blood was traceable from the wall 
to the stable. Bradbury, who proved this, tried 
to get in about the wine, but this was stopped as 
irrelevant. ‘There is only one person under sus- 
picion,” said the judge, rather sternly. — 

‘As counsel were not allowed in that day to 
make speeches to the jury, but only to examine 
and cross-examine, and discuss points of law, 
Daniel Cox had to speak on his own defense. 

we: My Lord,” said he, “it was my double done 
it.” 

“Your what?” asked my Lord, a little pee- 
vishly. 

‘““My double. There’s a rogue prowls about 
the ‘Swan’ at nights, which you couldn’t tell him 
from me. hter.| You needn’t to laugh me 
to the gallows. I tell ye he have got a nose like 
mine.” (Laughter.) 

. Clerk of Arraigns. Keep silence in the court, 
on pain of imprisonment. 

“And he have got a waistcoat the very spit of 
mine, and a tumble-down hat such as I do wear. 
I saw him go by and let hisself into the ‘Swan’ 
with a key, and I told Sam Pott next morning.” 

Judge. Who is Sam Pott ? 

Culprit. Why, my stable-boy, to be sure. 

Fodgn Is he in court ? 

Culprit. I don’t know. Ay, there he is. 

Judge. Then you'd better call him. 

lprit (shouting). Hy! Sam! 
Sam. Here be I. | | 
(Loud laughter.) 7 

The judge explained, calmly, that to call a wit- 
ness meant to put him in the box and swear him, 
and that although it was irregular, yet he should 
allow Pott to be sworn, if it would do the prison- 
er any good. | | 

Prisoner’s counsel said he had no wish to swear 
Mr. Pott. 

“Well, Mr. Gurney,” said the judge, “I don’t 
think he can do you any harm.” Meaning in so 


desperate a case. 


Thereupon Sam Pott was sworn, and deposed 
that Cox had told him about this double. : 

?” 

“Often and often.” 

“ Before the murder ?” 

“Long afore that.” 

Counsel for the Crown. Did you ever see this 
double ? 

“Not I.” 

Counsel. I thought not. 

Daniel Cox went on to say that on the night of 
the murder he was up with a sick horse, and he 
saw his double let himself out of the inn the back 
way, and then turn round and close the door 
softly : so he slipped out to meet him. But the 
double saw him, and made for the garden wall. He 
ran up and caught him with one leg over the wall, 
and seized a black beg he was carrying off; the 
figure dropped it, arid he heard a lot of money 
chink: that thereupon he cried, “Thieves!” and 
seized the man ; but immediately received a blow, 
and lost his senses for a time. When he came to, 
the man and the bag were both gone, and he felt 
so sick that he staggered to the stable and drank 
a pint of neat brandy, and he remembered no 
more till they pumped on him, and told him he 
had robbed and murdered a gentlemah inside the 
“Swan” Inn. -“ What they can’t tell me,” said 
Daniel, beginning to shout, “ is how I could know 
who has got money, and who haan’t, inside the 
‘Swan’ Inn. I keeps the stables, not the inn: and 
where be my keys to open and shut the ‘Swan’? 
I never had none. And where’s the gentleman’s 
money? "T'was somebody in the inn as done it, 
for to have the money, and when you find the 


‘money, you'll find the man.” 


The prosecuting counsel ridiculed this defense, 
and inter alia asked the jury whether they thought 
it was a double the witness Lamb had caught rob- 
bing in the inn three years ago. — 

The judge summed up very closely, giving the 
evidence of every witness. What follows is 4 
mere synopsis of his charge. ! | 

He showed it was beyond doubt that Mr. Gar- 
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diner returned to the inn with money, having col- 
lected his rents in Wiltshire ; and this was known 
in the inn, and proved by several, and might have 
transpired in the yard or the tap-room. The un- 
fortunate gentleman took Captain Cowen, a re- 
spectable person, his neighbor in the inn, into his 
confidence, and revealed his uneasiness. Captain 

Cowen swore that he supped with him, but could 
not stay all night, most unfortunately. But he 
encouraged him, left him his pistols, and helped 
him load them. 

Then his Lordship read the dying man’s depo- 
ition. 

‘ The person thus solemnly denounced was found 
in the stable, bleeding from a recent wound, which 
seems to connect him at once with the deed as 
described by the dying man. 

“But here,” said my Lord, “the chain is no 
longer perfect. A knife, taken from the ‘Swan,’ 
was found under the garden wall, and the first 
traces of blood commenced there, and continued 
to the stable, and were abundant on the straw 
and on the person of the accused. This was 
proved by the constable and others. No money 
was found on him, and no keys that could have 
opened any outer doors of the ‘Swan’ Inn. The 
accused had, however, three years before been 
guilty of a theft from a gentleman in the inn, 
which negatives his pretense that he always con- 
fined himself to the stables. It did not, however, 

- appear that, on the occasion of the theft, he had 
unlocked any doors, or possessed the means. The 
witness for the Crown, Barbara Lamb, was clear 
on that.” 

“The prisoner’s own solution of the mystery 
was not very credible. He said he had a double, 
or a person wearing his clothes and appearance ; 
and he had seen this person prowling about long 
before had seen and had spoken of the double 
to one Pott. Pott deposed that Cox had spoken 
of this double more than once; but admitted he 
neyer saw the double with his own eyes. 

“This double, says the accused, on the fa 
night let himself out of the ‘Swan’ Inn, and 
caped to the garden wall. There he (Cox) came 
up with this mysterious person, and a scuffle en- 
sued, in which a bag was dropped, and gave the 
sound of coin, and then Cox held the man and 
cried ‘Thieves !’ but presently received a wound, 
and fainted; and on recovering himself stagger- 
ed to the stables and drank a pint of brandy. 

“The story sounds ridiculous, and there is no 
direct evidence to back it. But there is a circum- 
stance that lends some color to it. There was 
one blood-stained instrument, and no more, found 
on the premises, and that knife answers the de- 
scription given by the dying man, and indeed may 

' be taken to be the very knife missing from his 
room, and this knife was found under the garden 
wall, and there the blood commenced, and was 
traced to the stable. 

_“ Here,” said my Lord, “to my mind, lies the 
defense. Look at the case on ail sides, gentle- 
men: an undoubted murder done by hands: no 
suspicion resting on any known person but the 
prisoner, a man who had already robbed in the 
inn; a confident recognition by one whose depo- 
sition is legal evidence, but evidence we can not 
cross-examine, and a recognition by moonlight 
only and in the heat of a struggle. 

“If on this evidence, weakened not a little by 
the position of the knife and the traces of blood, 
and met by the prisoner’s declaration which ac- 
cords with that single branch of the evidence, 
you have a doubt, it is your duty to give the pris- 
oner the full benefit of that doubt, as:I have en- 
deavored to do; and if you have no doubt, why, 
then you have only to support the law, and pro- 
tect the lives of peaceful citizens. 
committed this crime, it certainly is an alarming 
circumstance that, in a public inn, surrounded by 
honest people, guarded by locked doors, and arm- 
ed with pistols, a peaceful citizen can be robbed 
like this of his money and his life.” 

The jury saw a murder at an inn; an accused, 
-who had already robbed in that inn, and was de- 
nounced as his murderer by the victim. The ver- 
dict seemed to them to be Cox, or impunity. 
They all slept at inns. A double they had nev- 
er seen; undetected accomplices they had all 
heard of. They waited twenty minutes, and 
brought in their verdict—Guilty. 

The judge put on his black cap and condemned 


Daniel Cox to be hanged by the-neck till he was 


dead. 
{TO BE OONTINUED.] 


INDIAN SCHOOLS IN OREGON. 


_ Forest Grove, near Portland, Oregon, is the 
site of an Indian training school, where some very 
interesting and valuable educational work is go- 
ing on. The institution is under the superintend- 
ence of Captain M. C. WILKINson, U.S.A., to whose 
zeal, patience, and tact its success is entirely due. 
Like all thinking men who have been brought 
into relations with the aborigines of this conti- 
nent, Captain WitkInson has devoted much re- 
flection to what is called the Indian question. He 
believes that the real solution of the problem lies 
In the systematic education of the rising genera- 
tion. He is no advocate of that system of brib- 
ery and terror which has so long prevailed on 
the frontier, but asserts that the Indian tribal re- 
lations must be broken up as incompatible with 
Our social organization, and that no adult mem- 
ber of any tribe be kept as a ward of the govern- 
ment. Let the adults provide for themselves, as 
the rest of us have to do. But in the case of the 
children Captain WILKINSON justly holds that the 

_fevernment can with. benefit to all parties ex- 
pend its money in their education and training. 


They ought to be taught various trades and handi- . 


crafts, so that when they return to their homes 
they may be properly fitted for life’s struggles, 
and will infuse new ambitions into future gener- 
ations, and be missionaries of the higher life of 
order, labor, and civilization. 

In the training school at Forest Grove one hun- 


Whoever has | 


dred young Indians between the ages of five and 
twenty are kept, well fed, well clothed, and happy, 
and, as far as can be judged appearances, 
quite as intelligent as a similar number of white 
youths. They came to the school from the prai- 
ries and the mountains, dressed in blankets and 
moccasins, with uncut and unkempt hair, as wild 
as young coyotes. They have already learned to 
sing like nightingales and work like beavers. It 
is remarkable that these young children of the for- 
est are perfectly amenable to discipline, and never 
break a rule. The boys learn how to make boots 
and shoes, build houses, shoe horses, and how to 
perform the various operations of agriculture. The 
girls learn to sew, darn, wash, cook, churn, iron, 
wash dishes, and keep their rooms in order. Both 
sexes learn their lessons promptly, and retain 


what they learn tenaciously. The common school | 
games and amusements, playing ball, running 


races, and the like, are indulged in by the boys, 
while the little girls play with their dolls. They 
attend religious meetings and lectures, and sing 
and pray. The singing, indeed, is of remarkable 
excellence. 

Captain Witxrnson last fall conducted his 
dusky pupils on a visit to Portland to attend the 
Young Men’s Christian Association meeting, and 
the sight of these young red-skins excited general 
admiration, Captain WILKINSON gave some de- 
tails of the organization of the school. The 
United States government for the first year ap- 
propriated only $5000 for him to start a school 
of twenty-five pupils, furnish transportation for 
them, teach, board, and house them. The boys 
built the houses themselves, the government only 
furnishing the materials, The fouracres assigned 


to the institution were cultivated by the boys, who 
an 


grubbed up the stumps, and planted potatoes and 
vegetables for their table. The school is thus part- 
ly self-supporting. The boys are attired in a regu- 
lar uniform, and have their regular officers, as in 
our military schools. Every advantage placed in 
their way is eagerly seized: on by these pupils, 
and it is worthy of notice by those who talk of 
the incorrigible character of the Indians that the 
parents, many of them chiefs, willingly and thank- 
fully surrendered their sons and daughters in 
order. that they might be taught the arts and 
learning of the white man. 

All this work has been done in the space of 
two years, and a clear proof of the results attain- 
ed was given in a local exhibition. Coarse lea- 
ther shoes of first-class workmanship were display- 
ed, the work of boys between fourteen and twen- 
ty. A handsome wash-stand and bureau were 
exhibited by another Indian, and some miniature 
oars and ladders by a young Alaskan ten years 
old. An exhibit of articles from the blacksmith 
shop also attracted attention. 
work accomplished by Captain WILKINsoNn and 
his Indian boys and girls is surprising. The 
buildings are commodious and comfortable ; the 
matron, Mrs. Buck, is a highly efficient head of 
this great home, and is ably seconded by three 
lady teachers. 

We agree with Captain WiLkrnson that this is 
the best solution of the difficulty which confronts 
us in our dealings with the Indians, The present 
race, demoralized by our vacillating and inconsist- 
ent Indian policy, may perhaps deserve the repu- 
tation of being incorrigible; let us then take the 
rising generation away from the evil influences 
which have surrounded their progenitors, and 
train them up to be useful and orderly members 


of society. 


A GALLANT RESCUE. 


On Saturday morning, May 13, Russet, Wuire, 
of Long Branch, went down to the beach to see 
if any vessels had been driven ashore by the heavy 
gale which had been raging for nearly two days. 
The duty was purely a voluntary one. He had 
been long in the Life-saving Service of the United 
States, and was noted for his courage, fidelity, 
and skill, but for a year he had not been employ- 
ed by the government. But nodlesse oblige not 
less when one belongs to the high aristocracy of 
devoted, unselfish manhood than when one is 
born into the titled class, and Wars patrolled the 
beach because he could not resist the habit of 
service to his fellow-men in danger. It was but 
3.30 a.m? A heavy sea was running, dashing 
with deafening roar along the beach. As the 
volunteer watchman reached Deal, about a mile 


1 below Elberon, he saw through the murky dark- 
‘ness the distress signals of a vessel aground on 


the inner bar, some three hundred yards from 
shore. By the intermittent flashes of the rock- 
ets he caught the dim outlines of a large steam- 
er lying athwart the bar, the waves beating over 
her. He hastened to arouse two of his former 
comrades of Station No. 6. They broke open 
the door of the station, obtained lights, and an- 
swered the signals. In about half an hour, Cap- 
tain Water GREEN, also formerly connected with 
the Life-saving Service, and in command of Sta- 
tion No. 5, saw the signals, gathered his old crew, 
and joining the first-comers on the beach, ar- 
ranged to throw a line across the steamer’s deck. 


THE LYLE GUN. 


The steamer was the Pliny, from Rio Janeiro, 
with twenty-four passengers and thirty-four men, 
officers and crew. Among the former were three 
women and eleven children. The vessel had run 
into the storm on the night of Wednesday. A 


heavy fog had prevented observations, and she 


The amount of 


had been steaming at half speed with such ‘irec- 
tion as the captain could guess at. The passen- 
gers, of whom twenty-one were steerage, had been 
driven into the main cabin, the storm having 
broken in the dead-lights forward. The hatches 
were battened down. The cooking galleys were 
flooded, and there was no fire for cooking or heat- 
ing. On Friday, when no one knew just where 
the steamer was, but it was supposed that she 
was running along the Long Island coast, she 
suddenly struck on the outer bar, strained a mo- 
ment, shivered through all her length, freed her- 
self, and for a few moments was free again. The 
captain ordered the engines reversed, and the ves- 
sel backed, but it was too late. She ran heavily 


on the inner bar, her stern swung around, and she 
stranded, nearly ide on, with. the waves 
dashing tons of water across her decks. The cap- 
tain and officers calmed the passengers, who be- 
haved with great courage, and managed to get 
the signals of distress displayed, which in a little 
while were answered by the surfmen. But it was 
some two hours before the gallant fellows on the 
shore could get their apparatus ready, and a line 
across the wreck. Meanwhile the crew had some 
of them broken into the captain’s wine-room, and 
were threatening to become unmanageable. But 
the officers, with great energy and firmness, kept 
them in subjection. One of the seamen, drunk 
with rum and terror, tried to snatch a life-pre- 
server from one of the women. He was prompt- 
ly knocked down, and rolled to the “lee scuppers,” 
and the other malcontents accepted the hint. 

At 7 a.m. the life-saving crew succeeded in 
throwing a line across the steamer. It was 
made fast to the rigging, and in a few moments 
the desperate company saw one of their number, 
a woman, fastened in the “ breeches buoy,” and 


THE “ BREECHES BUOY.” 


started for the shore. She was landed safely. 
Then followed a man, then a child, and finally all 
the passengers. Among these was a mother, 
Mrs. Smipt, an Englishwoman, with a babe of two- 
weeks old in her arms. She fainted before get- 
ting across the furious surf, but clung to her pre- 
cious burden, and was revived, while the little 
one, tucked under the oil-skin icoat of a surfman, 
was borne in safety to a near house, and warmed 
into audible life again. The passengers landed 
and disposed by a good fire, with dry clothing 
and hot coffee and moderate food for their 
starved bodies, the indefatigable ‘surfmen pro- 
ceeded to rescue the crew by means of the life- 
boats. This was done in safety, though Captain 
Rosert MircHect, the master of the-vessel, was 
induced to come ashore at the last moment only 
with great difficulty. Had he remained, he would 
hardly have been saved, for the storm increased, 
the vessel soon broke in two forward of the ma- 
chinery, a large part of her side was carried away, 
and every was flooded. 

In all, fifty-nine lives were saved, to the great 
credit of the life-saving crews, but not to that of 
the government of the United States. For not 
one of the brave men who toiled in the storm 
that wild morning, and who risked their lives in 
the boats that went off to the wreck, was in the 
employ of the government. The rich and power- 
ful nation which ers into its coffers every 
day a half-million of dollars of surplus revenue 
was deemed by its rulers too poor to continue the 
two stations in which these men had been en- 
gaged at the pitiful rate of $1 10 a day, and they 
had been closed on the Ist of May. The Con- 
gress which can find excuses for voting millions 
to improve the navigation of mill-streams in 
West Virginia can not see the necessity of a few 
hundreds to rescue life along the most dangerous 
part of the coast. Legislators who employ their 
relatives as clerks of committees at a compensa- 
tion of $25 a day, for light work or none, can not 
bring themselves to expend the same amount for 
a month’s service of a brave sailor in the Life- 
saving Service. Men who think they have a pre- 
scriptive right to the patronage of their districts, 
with which to dictate the political action of the 


people, are aghast at the idea of pensioning these 


hardy mariners, or their families, should they 
lose health or life in the arduous task asaigne 
them ; and for fear that an “ official aristocracy” 
will spring from their employment, they direct 
their summary discharge at such stations as thoge 
on the Jersey shore. The miserably corrupting 
and demoralizing influence of the spoils system 
on the government in all its branches is clearly 
shown by this cynical neglect of one of the most 
valuable branches of the civil service, while party 
hacks and political wire-pullers are fed richly 
from the people’s money. 7 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Wrrnin two or three minutes’ walk of the New 
York City Hall is an intersection of streets on 
each of the four corners of which a murder has 
been committed. Two of the corners have scored 
two murders each. While these facts are note 
| worthy, they are not what gives to the locality 
the distinction it has among the many street 
corners of the metropalis. This distinction is 
due to the fact that more drunken men reel alo 
the sidewalks at that point between midnight 
daylight than pass any other spot on Manhattan 
Island in the same interval. Perhaps there is 
the relation of cause and effect between this fact 
and the fact of the six murders. *, 


The efforts of the little readers of Hanprn’s 
Youne Prope to endow a cot in St. Mary’s Free 
Hospital for Children, in Thirty - fourth Street, 
New York, are meeting with gratifying success. 
During the early part of this month four little 

irls who held a fair in Zion’s Church Chapel, on 
ison Avenue, sent in $550 as the result of 
their efforts. Other contributions to the fund 
required were two sums of $50 and $100 as 
memorial donations from parents who had lost — 
children. $3000 is the total required, toward 
which there is now on hand $1154 24. Contri- 
butions should be sent to Miss E. Augusta Fan- 
shawe, Treasurer, 43 New Street, New York. 


A laundryman from the Orient who was arrest- 
ed in Oregon for fast driving pleaded in extenu- 
ation that the Chinese “ must go.” . 


A new political party in Georgia is styled the 
Independent Colonels. They should form a coa- 
lition with the majors, and sweep the State at the 
next election. ~ 


Some one interested in the subject of hammers 
writes that the jeweler uses the lightest hammer, 
the iron-worker the heaviest, the shoemaker the 
broadest, the upholsterer the longest, and the file. 
cutter the oddest. It may be added that the 
hardest blows are struck with the auctioneer’s 
when he is working for the sheriff. 


Some American abroad must have been treat- 
ing himself to a little of that questionable amuse- 
ment which is responsible for a good deal of Eu- 
ropean misinformation regarding life in the Unit- 
ed States. An American writes from Munich :. 
‘“* A German lady told me a good story at the din- 
ner table last evening, that will, I think, amuse 
you. In Switzerland a few months ago she met 
with one of our countrymen, who, in a circle of 
ladies and gentlemen at a large hotel, was boast- 
ing of the great freedom enjoyed by the people 
of America, so superior, he said, to that enjoyed 
by any other nation on the earth. ‘ Why,’ said 
he, pulling out of his pisto] pocket a revolver, and . 
flourishing it before his hearers, ‘ with that I can 
travel unmolested from one end of the United 
States to the other.’”’ 


The Buffalo Commercial alludes to the Capitol 
at Albany as “that architectural Jumbo,” and 
says it will cost five thousand dollars to ascertain 
whether it is in danger of falling down. 


A breech-loading whale gun has been recently 
completed by a San Francisco gunsmith, and is 
on the way to arctic waters in the whaling steam- 
er Bowhead. The gun bears a strong resemblance 
to an ordinary breech-loading rifle, and weighs 
105 pounds. It has a rebounding lock. The 
barrel is 36 inches long, and is 1,5, inches calibre. 
It fires with precision either a harpoon or bomb- 
lance the distance of thirty odd yards, while even 
farther than that it will do good execution. The 
gun swings on a swivel. 


-It is said that an Italian’ who began gathering 
old bottles in a bag a few years ago has recently 
paid nineteen thousand dollars for a residence in 
this city. The Boston Advertiser recommends 
that this new profession be borne in mind by the 
young men in our colleges who are, in the lan- 
guage of their class-day orators, “ standing on the 
threshold of active life.” It is to be said in favor 
of this occupation that a good many young men, ~ 
on emerging from college, have a larger capital 
of empty bottles to begin with than of informa-. 
tion which would be of setvice to them in an 
profession or dignified calling. . 


A gentleman who has been spending some 
time among the Indians of the Standing Rock 
Agency takes a somewhat dismal view of the In- 
dians as agriculturists. He says that they are 
beginning to understand that as soon as they ar- 
rive at a certain degree of proficiency in raising © 
crops their rations from the government will be 
cut off, and to their enlightenment in this respect 
he ascribes their growing ignorance as farmers. 
When a bushel of seed beans is given to them, 
he says, they eat nine-tenths of it, and plant one- 
tenth in three or four holes inthe ground. Last 
spring five bushels of seed onions were sent to 
them, and the entire lot was buried in a plot of 
ground fifty by one hundred feet in extent. When 
the sprouts came up, they raised the surface of 


the ground into a small table-land. 
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CHAPTERT. 
CECILIA HOLT AND HER THREE FRIENDS. 


THERE came an episode in the life of Cecilia 
Holt which it is essential should first be told. 
When she was twenty-two years old, she was liv- 
ing with her mother at Exeter. Mrs. Holt was 
w widow with comfortable means—ample, that is, 
for herself and her daughter to supply them with 
all required by provincial comfort and provin- 
cial fashion. They had a house without the city, 
with a garden and a gardener and two boys, and 
they kept a brougham, which was the joint care 
of the gardener and the boy inside and the boy 
outside. They saw their friends, and were seen 
by them. Once in the year they left home. for 
a couple of months, and went—wherever the 
daughter wished. Sometimes there was a week 
or two in London; sometimes in Paris or Switzer- 
land. The mother seemed to be only there to 
obey the daughter’s behests, and Cecilia was the 
most affectionate of masters. Nothing could have 
been less disturbed or more happy than their lives. 
No doubt there was present in Cecilia’s manner 
a certain looking down upon her mother—of 
which all the world was aware, unless it was her 
mother and herself. The mother was not bless- 
ed by literary tastes, whereas Cecilia was great 
among French and German poets. And Cecilia 
was esthetic, whereas the mother thought more 
of the delicate providing of the table. Cecilia 
had two or three female friends, who were not 
quite her equals in literature, but nearlyso. There 


was Maude Hippesley, the Dean’s daughter, and 


Miss Altifiorla, the daughter of an Italian father, 
who had settled in Exeter with her maternal aunt 
—in poor circumstances, but ‘with an exalted 
opinion as to her own blood. Francesca Altifiorla 
was older than her friend, and was, perhaps, the 
least loved of the three, but the most often seen. 
And there was Mrs. Green, the Minor Canon’s 
wife, who had the advantage of a husband, but 
was nevertheless humble and retiring. They 
formed the é/ite of Miss Holt’s society, and were 
called by their Christian names. The Italian’s 
name was Francesca, and. the married lady was 
called Besey. 

Cecilia had no lovers till there came in an evil 
hour into Exeter one Sir Francis Geraldine. She 
uad somewhat scoffed at love, or at the necessity 
of having a lover. She and Miss Altifiorla had 
been of one mind-on that subject. Maude Hip- 
pesley had a lover, and could not be supposed to 
give her accord. Mrs. Green had had one, but 
expressed an opinion that it was a trouble well 
over. A husband might be a comfort, but'a lover 
was “a bother.” ©“ It’s such a blessing to be able 
to wear my old gloves before him. He doesn’t 
mind it now, as he knows he'll have to pay for 
the new.” But at length there came the lover. 
Sir Francis Geraldine was a man who had pro- 
perty in the county, but had not lately lived upon 
it. He was of an old family, of which he was very 
proud. He was an old baronet, a circumstance 
which he seemed to think was very much in his 
favor. Good heavens! From what a height did 
he affect to look down upon the peers of the last 
twenty years! His property was small, but so 
singular were his gifts that he was able to be proud 
of that also, It had all been in the possession 
of his family since the time of James I. And 
he was a man who knew everything, though only 
forty, and by no means old in appearance. But 
if you were to believe him, he had all that experi- 
ence of the world which nothing but unlimited 
years could have given him. He knew all the 
courts in Europe, and all the race-courses, and 
more especially all the Jacks and Toms who had 
grown into notoriety in those different worlds of 
fashion. He came to Exeter to stay with his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Dean, and to Jook after his pro- 
perty for a while. 
cilia Holt, and, after a fortnight of prosperous 
love-making, made her an offer., This the young 
lady accepted, averse as she was to lovers, and 
for a month was the happiest and proudest girl 
in all Exeter. The happiness and pride of a girl 


_in her lover is something wonderful to behold. 


He is surely the-only man, and she the only wo- 
man born worthy of such a man. She is to be 
the depositary of all his secrets, and the recipient 
of all his thoughts. That other young ladies 
should accept her with submission in this period 
of her ecstasy would be surprising were it not 
that she is.so truly:exalted by her condition as 
to make her for a short periéd an object to them 
of genuine worship. In this way, for a month or 
six weeks, did Miss Holt’s friends submit to her 
and bear with her. . They endured to be consid- 
ered but as the outside personages of an indiffer- 
ent outer world, whereas Cecilia herself witli her 
lover were the only two inhabitants of the small 
celestial empire in which they lived. Then there 
And. it must be 
acknowledged here that the change commenced 
with Cecilia Holt herself. 

The greater the adoration of the girl, the deep- 
er the abyss into which she falls—if she be doom. 
ed to fall at all. A month of imperfection she 
can bear, even though the imperfections be very 
glaring. For a month, or perbaps for six weeks, 
the desire to subject herself to a newly found su- 
perior being supports her spirit against all trials. 
Neglect when it first comes is not known to be 
neglect. The first bursts of ill temper have about 
them something of the picturesque, or at any rate 
of the grotesque. Even the selfishness is display- 
ed on behalf of an object so exalted as to be excus- 
able. So it was with Cecilia Holt. The period 
of absolute, unmistaken, unreasonable love last- 
ed but for six weeks after her engagement. Dur- 
ing those six weeks all Exeter knew of it. There 


There he fell in love with Ce- 


4 


was no reticence on the part of any one. Sir 
Francis Geraldine had fallen in love with Cecilia 
Holt, and a great triumph had been won. Cecilia, 
in spite of her general well-known objection to 
lovers, had triumphed a little. It is not to be sup- 

that she had miscarried herself outrageous- 
ly. He is cold-hearted, almost cruel, who does 


| not like to see the little triumph of a girl in such 


circumstances, who will not sympathize with her, 
and join with her, if occasion come, in her exal- 
tation. No fault was found with Cecilia among 
her friends in Exeter, but it was a fact that she 
did triumph. How it was that the time of her 
worship then came to an end it would be difficult 
to say. She was perhaps struck by neglect, or 
something which appeared to her to be almost 
scorn. And the man himself, she found, was ig- 
norant. The ill temper had lost its picturesque- 
ness, and became worse than grotesque. And 
the selfishness seemed to be displayed on an ob- 
ject not so high as to render it justifiable. Then 
came a fortnight of vacillating misery, in which 
she did not dare to tell her discomfort to either 
of her friends. Her mother, who, though she 
could not read Schiller, was as anxious for her 
daughter’s happiness as any mother could be, saw 
something of this, and at last ventured to ask a 
question. 
this morning ?” | 

Cecilia was at that moment thinking of her 
lover, thinking that he had. been untrue: to his 
tryst now for the third time, and thinking also 
that she knew him to be untrue not with any val- 
id excuse, not with the slightest cause for an ex- 
cuse, but with a predetermination to show the 
girl to.whom he was engaged that it.did not suit 
him any longer to be at the trouble of serving her. 
“Oh, mamma, how foolish you are! How can I 
tell what Sir Francis Geraldine may be doing ?” 

“ But I thought he was to have been here.” 

“ Mamma, please understand that I do not car- 
ry him about tied to my apron strings. When it 
pleases him to come he will come.” Then she 
went on with her book, and was silent for a min- 
ute or two. Then she broke out again. “I am 
sure there ought to be a rule in life that people 
when they are engaged should never see each 
other again till they meet in the church.” 

“T don’t think that would do at all, my dear.’ 

‘Perhaps things were different when you were 
young. The world becomes less simple every 
day. However, mamma, we must put up with 
Sir Francis whether he come or whether he re- 
‘main away.” 

“The world may be less simple,” said Mrs. 
Holt, after a pause, “ but I don’t think it half so 
nice. Young men used to think that there was 
nothing se pleasant as a young lady’s company 
when —when—when they were engaged, you 
know.” Then the conversation ended, and the 
morning passed without the coming of Sir Francis. 

After that a week passed—with great forbear- 
ance on the part of Cecilia. She thought herself 
at least to be forbearing.* She thought much of 
her lover, and had no doubt tried to interest her- 
self in the usual conversation of her friends. But 
they by the end of the week perceived that Sir 
Francis was never first spoken of by herself. To 
Maude Hippesley it was very difficult to avoid an ex- 
pression of her doubts, because Maude was niece 
to Sir Francis. And Sir Francis was much talked 
about at the Deanery. “My uncle was not down 
here this morning,”’ Maude would say ; and then 
she would go on to excuse the defalcation. He 
_ had had business requiring his immediate atten- 
tion—probably something as to the marriage set- 
tlements. “But of course he will tell you all 
that.” Cecilia saw through the little attempts. 
Maude was quite aware that Sir Francis was be- 


« coming weary of his lover cares, and made the 


best excuse she could ‘for them. But Maude Hip- 
pesley never had liked her uncle. 

“Oh, my dear Maude,” said Cecilia, “ pray let 
him do what he pleases with himself in these the 
last days of his liberty. . When he has gota wife, 
he must attend to her—more or less. Now he is 
as free asair. Pray let him do‘as he pleases, and 
for Heaven’s sake do not bother him.” Maude, 
who had her own lover, and was perfectly satis- 
fied with him though she had been engaged to 
him for nearly twelve months, knew that things 
were not going well, and was unhappy. But at 
the moment she said nothing further. 

“Where is this recreant knight?” said Fran- 
cesca. There was something in the tone of Miss 
Altifiorla’s voice which grated against Cécilia’s 
ears,and almost made her angry. But she knew 
that in her present condition it behooved her to be 
especially careful. Had she resolved to break . 
with her betrothed she would have been quite 
open on the subject to all her friends. She would 
have been open to all Exeter. But in her present 
condition of mind she was resolved—she thought 
she was resolved—to go on with her marriage. 

“Why you should call him a recreant knight 
I can not for the life of me understand,” she said. 
“But it seems that Sir Francis, who is not exact- 
ly in his first youth, is expected to be as attentive 
as a young turtle-dove.” 

“T always used to think,” said Miss Altifiorla, 
gravely, “ that a gentleman was bound to keep his 
promise.” 

“Oh heavens, how grave you all are! A gen- 
tleman and his promise! Do you mean to assert 
that Sir Francis is no gentleman, and does not 
keep his promises? Because if so I shall be an- 
gry.” Then there was an end of that conversa- 

on. 

But she was stirred to absolute anger by what 
took place with Mrs. Green, though she was un- 
able to express her anger. Mrs. Green’s man- 
ner to her had always been that of a somewhat 
humble friend—of one who lived in lodgings in 
the High Street, and who accepted dinners with- 
out returning them. And since this engagement 
with Sir Francis had become a fact, her manner 
had become perhaps a little more humble. Shé 
used to say of herself that of course she was poor ; 


of course she had nothing to give. Her husband 


“Was not Francis to have been here ; 


was only a Minor Canon, and had married her, © 


alas! without a fortune. It is not to be supposed 
that on this account Cecilia was inclined to ill- 
treat her friend ; but the way of the world is such. 
People are taken and must be taken in.the posi- 
tion they frame for themselves, Mrs. Green was 
Cecilia Holt’s humble friend, and as such was ex- 
to be humble. When, therefore, she vol- 

unteered a little advice to Cecilia about her lover, 
it was not taken altogether in good part. “My 
dear Cecilia,” she said, ‘“‘I do really think that 
you ought to say something to Sir Francis.” 

“Say something!’ answered Cecilia, sharply. 
“What am I to say? I say everything to him 
that comes in the way.” 

“T think, my dear, he is just a little inattentive. 
I have gone through it all, and of course know 
what it means. It is not that he is deficient in 
love, but that he allows a hundred little things 
to stand in the way.” 

“What nonsense you do talk !” 

“‘ But, my dear, you see I have gone through it 
all myself, and I do know what I am talking 
about.” 


“Mr. Green— Do you mean to liken Mr. Green 


to Sir Francis ?” 

“They are both gentlemen,” said Mrs. Green, 
with a slight tone of anger. “And though Sir 
Francis is a baronet, Mr. ei is a clergyman.” 

“My dear Bessie, you know that is not what I 
meant. In that respect they are both alike. But 
you, when you were engaged, were about three 
years younger than the man, and I am nearly 
twenty years younger than Sir Francis. You 
don’t suppose that I can put myself altogether 
on the same platform with him as you did with 
your lover. It is absurd to suppose it. Do you 
let him go his way, and me go mine. You may 
be sure that not a word of reproach will ever fall 
from my lips.”—*“ Till we are married,” Cecilia 
had intended to say, but she did not complete the 
sentence. 


But the words of her comforters had their ef-— 


fect, as no doubt was the case with Job. She 
had complained to no one, but everybody had 
seen her condition. Her poor dear old mother, 
who would have put up with a very moderate 
amount of good usage on the part of such a lover 
as Sir Francis, had been aware that things were 
not as they should be. Her three friends, to 
whom she had not opened her mouth in the way 
of expressing her grievance, had all seen her 
trouble. That Maude Hippesley and Miss Altifi- 
orla had noticed it did not strike her with much 
surprise, but that Mrs. Green should have ex- 
pressed herself so boldly was startling. She could 
not but turn the matter over in her own mind, 


+ and ask herself whether she were ill-treated. And 


it was not only those differences which the ladies 
noticed which struck her as ominous, but a cer- 
tain way which Sir Francis had when talking to 
herself which troubled her. That light tone of 
contempt, if begun now, would certainly not be 
dropped after their marriage. He had assumed 
an easy way of almost laughing at her, of quizzing 
her pursuits, and, worse still, of only half listen- 
ing to her, which she felt to promise very badly 
for her future happiness. If he wanted his lib- 
erty, he should have it—now and then. She 
would never be a drag on her husband’s happi- 
ness. She had resolved from the very first not 
to be an exigeant wife. She would care for all 


his cares, but she would never be a troublesome. 


wife. All that had been matter of deep thought 
to her. And if he were not given to literary 
tastes in earnest—for in the first days of their 
love-making there had been, as was natural, a lit- 
tle pretense—she would not harass him by her 
pursuits, And she would sympathize with his 
racing and his shooting. And she would interest 
herself, if possible, about Newmarket —as to 
which place she found he had a taste. And, join- 
ed to all the rest, there came a conviction that 
his real tastes did take that direction. She had 
never before heard that he had a passion for the 
turf; but if it should turn out that he was a gam- 
bler! Had any of her friends mentioned such an 
idea to her a week ago, how she would have re- 
buked that friend! But now she added this to 


her other grievances, and began to tell herself. 


that she had become engaged to a man whom she 
did not know and whom she already doubted. 
Then there came a week of very troubled ex- 
istence—of existence the more troubled because 
she had no one to whom to tell of her trouble. 
As to putting confidence in her mother, that idea 
never occurred'to her. Her mother among her 
friends was the humblest of all. To tell her mo- 


ther that she was going to be married was a mat- 


ter of course, but she had never consulted her 
mother on the subject. And now, at the end of 
the week, she had almost resolved to break with 
the man without having intimated to any one that 
such was her intention. And what excuse had 
she? There was excuse enough to her own mind, 
to her own heart. But what excuse could she 
give to him orto the world? He was confident 
enough—so confident as to vex her by his confi- 
dence. Though he had come to treat her with 
indifference, like a plaything, she was quite sure 
that he did not dream of having his marriage 
broken off. He was secured—she was sure that 
this wes his feeling—by her love, by her ambi- 
tion, by his position in the world. He could make 
her Lady Geraldine! Was it to be supposed that 
she should not wish to be Lady Geraldine? He 
cduld take what liberties he pleased without any 
danger of losing her. It was her conviction that 
such was the condition of his mind that operated 
the strongest in bringing her to her resolution. 
But she must tell some one. 
a confidante. ‘‘ Maude,” she said one day, “I 
have made up my mind not to marry your uncle.” 
“ Cecilia!” | 


“T have. No one as yet has been told, but I 


have resolved. Should I see him to-morrow, or ; 


next day, or the next, I shall tell him.” 
“You are not in earnest ?” 
“Ts it likely that I should jest on such a sub- 


She must have. 


| has to be done, it shall be done quickly.” 


ject? or that if I had a mind to do so I should. 
tell you? You must keep my secret. You must 
not tell your uncle. It must come to him from — 
myself, At the present moment he does not in 
the least know me; but he will.” | 

“And why? Why is there to be this break ? 
why to be these broken promises ?” 

“T put it to yourself whether you do not know 
the why. How often have you made excuses for 
him? Why have the excuses been necessary ? 
I .am prepared to bear all the blame. I must 
bear it. But Iam not prepared to make myself 
miserable forever because I have made a mis- 
take as to a man’s character. Of course I shall 
suffer—because I love him. He will not suffer 
much—because he does not love me.” | 

“Oh yes!” 

“You know that he does not,” said Cecilia, 
shaking her head. ‘You know it—you know 
it. At any rate, I know it. And as the thing 
There 
was much more said between the two girls on 
the subject, but Maude, when she left her friend, 
was sure that her friend was in earnest. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CASTLE GARDEN. 


Most of us whose Americanism goes back more 
than.two generations are apt practically to forget 


‘that “we are not aborigines, and to draw broad 


ethnological distinctions between ourselves and 
our fellow-citizens that are to be, who are land- 
ing daily at Castle Garden, and now in numbers 
beyond all precedent even of our wonderful his- 
tory. We forget that the stream of immigration 
has been steady and continuous, though sometimes 
a freshet and sometimes only a rill, since the 
Half-Moon’s best bower rattled down off Castle 
Garden two hundred and seventy-three years ago 
this summer. But in the light of statistics the 
scorn with which we are apt to look upon our be- 
lated compatriots, who are now dropping down 
upon us with bales not exactly costly, becomes 
trivial and comic. In the light of world history, 
indeed, we are all compatriots, and the nations of 
Europe only camps of the great caravan the head 
of which set out from “our old home” in the 
Himalayas so long ago that we must dig down to 
the roots of language to discover the common 
stock, and that the blood of Greece and Rome is 
‘The same good blood that now refills 
The dotard Orient’s shrunken veins, 
The same whose vigor westward thrills, 
Bursting Nevada’s silver chains.” 

But to see this connection requires a historical 
telescope, whereas history visibly within the com- 
pass of family tradition connects the immigrants 
of colonial date with the lands from which these 
later immigrants are coming. Our fears for the 
safety of “the institutions founded by our ances- 
tors” from the European invasion recall to the 
candid mind Irvine’s genial gibe: “Bless us! 
what a piece of work is here, between these mush- 
rooms of a day and these mushrooms of an hour !” 

At Castle Garden, the other day, the present 
writer, watching the debarkation of a new barge- 
load, and revolving in his mind the orthodox na- 
tive American sentiments just indicated, was ac- 
costed by his neighbor, clothed in a shirt and 
trousers only, in the following terms: 

‘“‘Begorra, ’tis a shame! We have a right to 


. keep thim farners out. I doan’t mind the Dutch, 


but thim Jews and thim Eyetalians is a curse to 
the country. Sure the bulk o’ thim is poppers.” 

These also were orthodox American sentiments. 

It requires an effort of the imagination as well 
as a knowledge of the statistics to enable one 
to appreciate the magnitude which the world-old 
movement westwardly round the globe has taken 
on since steam has bridged the Atlantic, and a 
steerage passage takes less than a fifth of the 
time, and presents not a tenth of the terrors, of 
the most luxurious voyage from Europe to Amer- 
ica that money could command acenturyago. Be- 
fore steam, the westward movement had become — 
unexampled in migrations since the Middle Ages, 
although the immigrants came as single spies 
compared with the>attalions that have come since. 
The regular lines of Liverpool packets, and the 
ocean “tramps” which were diverted to the emi- 
grant traffic whenever it overflowed its usual chan- 
nels, were adequate to do what was done toward 
restoring the equilibrium of population between 
the close of the Revolutionary war and the begin- 
ning of the civil war in 1861. It was not until 
after the civil war that sailing packets were rec- 
ognized as obsolete for the conveyance of emi- 
grants, although pleasure travel had already for 
some years been transferred to the steamers. In 
1856, only three per cent. of the immigrants came 
in steamers; in 1873, less than four per cent. 
came by sailing vessels, and now this latter frac- 
tion has disappeared altogether. Cheap as a steer- 
age now seems, and much as the actual 
cost of transportation has been Jessened since 
sailing packets disappeared, a steerage passage 
is much more costly now than it was in the days 
of the packets. A steerage on one of the 
steamers of a good line costs now some thirty dol- 
lars, including the food of the passenger for an 
average of ten or eleven days; in the days of the 
packets the cost of a steerage passage, including 
the food of the passenger for an average of thirty 
days, was brought as lowas £2 5s., or less than half 
the present rate of “‘a cent a mile, and found.” 
The packet rate was of course produced by com- 
petition. The increased price means that, not- 
withstanding the great increase in means of trans- 
port, and the great increase in the volume of em- 
igration, there is more than enough of emigration — 
to give all the lines all that they can do, and that 
there is no inducement for them so to underbid 
each other that the price of a passage from Eu- 
rope may be reduced to the actual cost plus a 
reasonable profit. Nothing could illustrate more 
impressively what may be expected of emigration 
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than this fact that the enormous drafts already 
made upon the population of Europe have not 
appreciably helped to effect an equilibrium, and 
that unprecedented means of transport are still 
taxed to the utmost of their capacity. 


II. 


A study of the statistics is calculated to chas- 
ten the feeling with which the deseendant of the 
‘colonial American regards “thim farners.” For 
the statistics show that between 1790 and 1870 
considerably more than twice the number of the 

ple of the United States at the former date 
came into it by emigration. The figures are, pop- 
ulation by the first census, 3,929,214. Immigra- 
tion from 1790 to 1870 (1790 to 1820 estimated), 
9,038,141. Since the ninth census was taken the 
immigration registered at Castle Garden alone, 
the total statistics not being yet accessible, has 
been 2,844,078, or much more than half the pop- 
ulation of the United States when their first census 
was taken. 

A look over these statistics in detail is of great 
interest a8 an outline of the social history of both 
continents during the generation which has pass- 
ed since Castle Garden was founded. In 1843 
CarLYLE published his Past and Present, in which 
one of the chief public agencies for improving the 
condition of England was declared to be “a free 
bridge for emigrants from the Old World to the 
New.” It was not until four years afterward, 
and under the stress of the sudden invasion 
forced upon us by the Irish famine—an invasion 
clearly unmanageable by the private enterprise 
of emigrant runner and boarding-house keeper— 
that we for eur part recognized the necessity of 
some public provision for the immigrants, and 
“Castle Garden” became an institution. It was 
high time. Immigration had jumped up from 

52,496 in 1843 to 234,968, and immigration from 
Ireland from 19,670 to 105,536. Ever since that 
time the immigration at Castle Garden has aggre- 
gated five-sevenths of the total immigration into 
the United States, although the proportion differs 
rather curiously in different years. It has al- 
ways been great enough to enable everybody to 
understand the position of that poor exile of Erin 
who went up to be examined for a teacher in the 
public schools, and being asked who discovered 
America, was not at all clear, but being asked 
where the discoverer landed, answered with tri- 
umphant promptitude, “Castle Garden.” 

Up to 1820, as we have said, there are no re- 
turns, -The greatest yearly immigration during 
the next decade was that of 1828—18,875, near- 
ly half from Ireland, more than half from the 
British Islands, and only a fifteenth from all Ger- 
many. The greatest year of the next decade 
was 1837—79,340: 28,508 Irish, and more than 
half British, but two-sevenths German, against 
the fifteenth of nine years before. The “ com- 
mercial crisis” of 1837 knocked down the figures 
for 1838 to 38,000, from which they rose again 
in 1842 to 104,565—the first “six figures.”” Then 
came the Irish famines of 1846 and 1847, which 
produced something more like an actual removal 
of arace than had been seen before in Europe since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. The Irish immi- 
gration rose from 51,000 in 1846 to 105,000 in 
1847, 113,000 in 1848, 159,000 in 1849; and it 
was to meet this exodus that the Commission of 
Emigration was formed, although it was not until 
1855 that Castle Garden, long obsolete as a fort, 
and lately superannuated as a concert hall, was 
acquired asa landing dépét. Since 1847 the Cas- 
tle Garden returns are used in this paper, in de- 
fault of the publication of the tenth census. An 
addition of one-third will nearly represent the to- 
tal immigration. The flight from famine in Ire- 
land can not be said to have spent its force and 
the normal Irish emigration to have been resumed 
until 1855, when the total fell to about that of 
1846, the intervening eight years having witness- 
ed the transfer of nearly a million and a quarter 
out of a population of eight millions. In the 
mean time another influence of the first impor- 
tance had begun to work. The German immi- 
gration had been gradually and steadily increas- 
ing until in 1847 ithad risen to 73,000, when the 
insurrections of 1848 broke out in Germany, and 
were followed by rumors of war, which, though 
without much result in actual bloodshed, put all 
Germany under arms by a remorseless conscrip- 
tion. The Germans landed at New York, 45,000 
in 1850, multiplied in the years following to 69,000, 
to 118,000, to 119,000, in 1854, to 176,000. The 
flight from famine in Ireland and the recoil of 
the revolutionary wave in Germany coincided. 

_ In 1852 the German and Irish immigrants at 
New York were equal, within a few hundreds, at 
118,000. But the Irish tide was ebbing, and that 
from Germany setting toward its flood. The 
Irish immigration has never since equalled that 
of Germany, except during the second and third 
years of the war. But both together swelled 
“the great tenth wave” of 1854, an annus mira- 
bilis in the annals of Castle Garden, during which 
319,223 emigrant passengers were landed in New 
York—a number which was not equalled again 
until 1880. The special causes being removed, the 
road they had beaten remained open, and the in- 
crease over the years before the years of famine 
and of war was marked and steady until a disas- 
trous influence came into effect in another “ com- 
mercial crisis,” that of 1857, which cut down the 
returns more than half at a blow, from 183,773 in 
1857 to 78,589 in the year following. One of the 

Curiosities of the statistics is the slightness of the 

deterrent effect of the civil war upon intending 
immigrants, It seems, indeed, possibly by rea- 

Son of the system of bounties, to have actually 

stimulated Irish immigration; and although the 
totals for 1861 and 1862 were smaller than for 

1560, 1863 was:the greatest year since 1857, and 

the increase went steadily on, as if a civil war 
in which nearly a million men were done to death 

Were @ mere episode without treasonable bearing 

Upon the evolution of the world epic. It was not 

Learly go influential as the third “ commercial 


_ agglomeration of annexes, 


crisis,” that of 1873, which in the next year re- 
duced the returns from 266,000 to 140,041. The 
employment of being shot at thus seems to have 
been far more attractive than the absence of any 
employment at all. The recovery from this latest 
panic was not complete until the great year of 
1880, in which for the first time the record of 
1854 was beaten. But there was a great stride 
even from the 327,371 of 1880 to the 455,681 of 
1881, an eighth of the whole population of the 
United States by their first census. And even 
these astounding figures, unless all signs fail, are 
this year to be surpassed. The first four months 
of 1882 show an increase of 36,000 over the 
same months of 1881. On one day in the pre- 
sent, month of May 7741 emigrant passengers 
were landed at Castle Garden. The number for 
the first fifteen days of May was 42,215. The 
number from January 1 to May 15 was 180,591. 
In other words, we are growing by immigration 
through Castle Garden alone at the rate of a 
weekly Tarrytown, a fortnightly Poughkeepsie, a 
monthly Syracuse, and an annual Brooklyn: 


It. 


After one has evaded the grizzled Cerberus at 
the outer gate, he confronts the sally-port of the 
old “castle,” a pilastered archway in red sand- 
stone, which is an excellent piece of the military 
architecture of its time (circa 1780), flanked with 
embrasures whose frown has become a harmless 
blinking. Within, an open timber roof spans the 
inclosure of the massive old walls, and in this 
central space the work of receiving, registering, 
and distributing the immigrants is done. The 
whole floor is as busy as an ant-hill, and a great 
deal noisier; a great deal more picturesque, also, 
with the strange shapes and hues of the costumes 
of many nations, and vocal with more différent 
dialects of human speech than have been heard 
since the Tower of Babel involved in its own ruin 
the professional reputation of its ambitious archi- 
tect. At first it is as much a chaos as the ant- 
hill or as Babel, but one comes to distinguish a 
sharp and business-like yelp proceeding from one 
of the central desks, and cleaving the general 
clatter with unheard patronymics delivered with 
a twang as of Connecticut. At every fresh utter- 
ance an atom struggles forward out of the mass 
to assert its individuality as a human being, to 
make its contribution to the statistics of immi- 
gration, and to receive such knowledge as it needs 
for the next step in its westward progress. To 
learn of what ingredients this seething miscella- 
ny is compounded, we betake ourselves to the 
blackboard on the wharf, and read: 


THURSDAY, MAY 11, 1882. 


Steamer Hamburg ......-.... 820 
I lABZOW .. 898 
Scotia, Mareeilles 342 
Florida, Glasgow... 905 
A byssinia, Liverpool ........... 


It is better than an average day, both in num- 
ber and in heterogeneousness, though sometimes 
to a list like this are added steamers from ports 
so diverse as Copenhagen and Palermo. Around 
the nucleus of the old fort have grown up a queer 
rooms, hospi- 
tal, labor bureau, information bureau, and what 
not, and all these are occupied with groups 
lounging, chattering, smoking, and sometimes sin- 
gle figures intent and still. A look of melan- 
choly, however, is almost the rarest expression 
one can detect, and if you see a woman weeping, 
it is almost sure to be from the immediate and 
trivial vexation of having mislaid her box or her 
husband, not from homesickness, although the 
records of Ward’s Island Hospital show fifteen 
cases of “nostalgia” during 1881, and four of the 
patients developed symptoms of that malady in the 
temporary hospital at Blackwell’s Island. Of most 
of the Scandinavians and North Germans, who 
form the greatest element in the present inflow, 
candor compels one to say that their aspect indi- 
cates that, like the jolly young waterman in the 
ballad, they are “thinking of nothing at all.” 
Those whose faces express anything except a vac- 
uous good-nature look brisk and hopeful. In 
bone and thew, however, nobody can doubt that 
they are an accession to the country, nor fear that 
they may ever become a burden to it. All of 
them know where they are going, and New York 
is only a station in their march. They are booked 
through to Minnesota, Kansas, Dakota, or Idaho, 
to sharpen the “ American competition” of 1883, 
and to increase the pressure upon those they have 
left behind to join them. It is a great sight to 
see one of these “ strong daughters of the plough” 
striding along with a heavy box in one hand, lead- 
ing a child by the other, with another child secure- 
ly stowed in a fold of her raiment. } 
~ It must be owned that not quite all of the immi- 
gration is of the same sort as this bold peasantry. 
But the bulk of the immigration from all parts 
is unquestionably rural. GotpsmiTH’s own “ bold 
peasantry,” although it is not coming now in the 


tloods of former years, is never lacking in a Cas- 


tle Garden crowd ; and as the Irish pass the regis- 
tration, a man calling out “Land League” dis- 
tributes newspapers among them. During a watch 
of ten minutes or more not one Irishman was seen 


- to shirk this call. * 


These are familiar types, and in New York the 
“ Eyetalian” who excited the jealousy of our fellow- 
American has become almost equally familiar. 
Our native should be comforted to learn that the 
Italians and the Jews, or some classes of suspect 
Jews, are assigned to quarters by themselves in 
a little lazaretto at one side of the Rotunda. One 
need not inspect them. A whiff at the door is 
enough to prove that, as my scoffing comrade ob- 
served, there might be inscribed over that aper- 
ture the famous line of the Italian poet, 


+‘ Who enters here leaves soap behind.” 
One sees the Hamburg peddler, the “ Moses 


Lump” of Heine, the most perfectly typical of 
all Hebrews, bending under his pack, with the 
visor of his cap over his eyes, and his coat reach- 
ing to his heels. But there is also what seems 
a new kind of Jew, and especially a new kind of 
Jewess—the Russian refug e Jewess wear- 


. ing a wig, in obedience, it is said, to some local 


superstition forbidding her to make herself come- 
ly in the eyes of Christians—a commendable but 
superfluous precaution. - — 

There are more recondite Oriental types than 


these, and one group which recalls TaackERay’s 


lines : 

“To starboard Turks and Greeks were; 
Rugged and brown their cheeks were; 
Enormous wide their breeks were; 

Their pipes did puff alway.” 

Our Orientals, however, addict themselves chiefly 
to cigarettes ; and though the breadth and pic- 
turesqueness of their breeches are beyond ques- 
tion, they are not Turks, nr yet Greeks, but 
Maronites of Syria, whose Chistianity goes back 
to the eighth century, and their Roman Catholi- 
cism to the fifteenth. They have merely obeyed 
the injunction about taking no thought for the 
morrow, for here they are, fire thousand miles 
from home, in absolute destitution, as the inter- 
preter tells us, and they are much merrier than 
any equal party of millionaires, 

There are recondite and picturesque European 
types too—Swedish and Bohemian peasants, and 
Hungarian miners in flaring hats, and consum- 
mate embroidered sheep-skin coats, and precious 
spangled waistcoats, and natty breeches and boots, 
to whom the heart of Oscar WILDE would go out 
in gladness. Not the great fair of Nizhnee-Nov- 
gorod itself is a greater show of various humani- 
ty than Castle Garden on a busyday. And if one 
has proper credentials, Mr. Jackson, the efficient 
superintendent of the Garden, will furnish him 
with the interpretation of this Babel in the form 
of a wonderful polyglot boy, who smatters of 
more tongues than he is years old, and who can 
smite the rotk of the most obdurate dialect with 
@ question that is tolerably sure of extracting an 


‘answer. Everybody in the Garden, indeed, is more 


or less a linguist, and the very policemen on the 
wharf can deliver simple directions in three or 
four Janguages, albeit tinged with one brogue. 
When these fail,a friendly shove or even a harm- 
less necessary kick directs the inquirer to his 
proper barge or wagon. 

Indeed, the efficiency and promptness with 
which the work of the Garden is done are alike 
admirable and wonderful to a stranger. The 
problem of “ handling” five or six thousand men, 
women, and children, of all races and languages, 
is one for which it is evidently impossible for the 
most experienced quartermaster, with the amplest 
means, to improvise a solution. The system which 
has grown up during these thirty-five years at 
Castle Garden certainly does its work thoroughly. 
No quarrel between the Commissioners and the 
steamers ought to be allowed to interrupt for a 
day the working of such a system. Certainly 
nobody who watches the work of Castle Garden, 
even for a day, can seriously contemplate the 
abandonment of it, and the adoption of the only 
alternative, the dumping of these daily helpless 
thousands upon the wharves of New York, to find 
their own way further, or to lose it. Even if the 
protection of the emigrants were left out of the 
question, the protection of the city itself against 
them would compel the re-establishment of Cas- 
tle Garden if it were relinquished. An intérreg- 
num even of a day would be a disaster and a 
danger. 

We have quoted the demand of CarLyLr, made 
four years before our Emigration Commission was 
instituted, for an English emigration service. This 


matured opinion, as reported in Mr. Froupr’s Life, 


is worth quoting as a pendant: “No HEnG@st or 
Avaric,” says Mr. Frovupg, “ had risen in the fifty 
years which have passed since he had written Sar- 
tos ; yet not long before his death he was talking to 
me of America, and of the success with which the 
surplus population of Europe had been carried 
across the sea, and distributed over that enormous 
continent. FREpERIcK himself, he said, could not 
have done it better, even with absolute power and 
unlimited resources, than it had ‘done itself’ by 
the mere action of unfettered liberty.” 

One of the most indispensable of all the agen- 
cies by which this great transfer has been enabled 


. to “do itself” is the landing dépét at Castle Gar- 


den, with the auxiliary institutions of Ward’s Isl- 
and, at which we have not space even for a passing 
glance. ; 

IV. 

Goerne is said to have pronounced a factory 
the most poetical sight he had ever seen. In the 
same sense we may call Castle Garden the most 
poetical sight a New-Yorker can see. The de- 
tails, indeed, are not in either case poetical. The 
picturesque glimpses one can get at Castle Garden 
are in most cases the trappings of beggary. The 
Italian in the ed rug thrown scarfwise over 
his shoulder, the gasual Arab in fez and scarlet 
trousers, in presenting himself as a “ study” for 
a figure painter, presents himself to a social phi- 
losopher as a study of another kind—a persistent 
and puzzling social problem. It is not he who 
most forcibly appeals to the imagination, but the 
immigrant who makes a very slight appeal to our 
pictorial sensibilities—the strong, slow, ungrace- 
ful Saxon or Swedish peasant, with his passage 
paid “through” to the plains, and with money in 
his pocket. He is marching stolidly on, as one 
of an interminable procession, toward the new 
land which he is to possess and to subdue. Past 
him one sees the waving harvests which he is to 
sow and reap, the new cities he is to build, the 
new States of which his children are to be the 
citizens. The prosaic and trivial details of his 
passage are forgotten in the greatness of the work 
that is waiting for him to do. The impressive- 
ness of the scene here deepens the longer we re- 
gard it. It is like the endless vibration of Ni- 
agara, or the beating of breakers on a beach at 


night, little heeded at first, but at last speaking to 
us as part of the everlasting music of the world, 
And so at Castle Garden the endless succession 
of these unimpressive individuals becomes at last 
poetical beyond words, as the beholder comes to 
feel that there is defiling past him a section of 
the world-old march of nations. 
Monrcomery ScHvyYLer. 


MAY-DAY DITTY. 


** Don’t hurry me up, if you please, mamma: 
The best of all th is one’s ease, Mamma. 
And why should I go, 
I should like to know, 
A-courting May blossoms and trees, mamma *”’ 


one raves about May, 
And party will be very gay, my child ; 
And some one you know 
Is certain to go: 
Do put yourself out of the way, my child.” 


*“°Tis useless for you to explain, mamma: 
May weather can’t fool me again, mamma. 
I'll never more trust 
It’s wind and its dust, 
And it’s almost certain to rain, mamma. 


“I’m not Early ee you know, mamma; 
And I never saw ° 
And it may be youth, 
But, to tell the truth, 
I don’t really care for the show, mamma. 


“T object to be wakened soon, mamma: 
Life is best in the afternoon, mamma. 
If poets like May, 
They’re welcome, I say: 
My dresses are ordered for June, mamma.” 
Mary A. BARR. 


A CREAMERY. 


SEVERAL years ago it was the custom of most 


| farmers near New York to convert their milk into 


butter, and either send it direct to the city, or go 
to the nearest town and place it in the hands of 
a commission merchant, who would send it to New 
York for them or buy it at the prevailing market 
price. They would dispose of their milk in the 
same way, or would take the milk in cans of a 
uniform size to the nearest railroad station, and 
consigned to milk merchants in the city. Morn- 
ing and evening milk trains were run for the ac- 
commodation of this traffic. This has been al- 
most entirely changed within the last few vears 
by the introduction of the “creamery,” which in- 
stitution has taken the making of butter almost 
entirely out of the farmer’s hand. Most of the 
farmers have sold their churns, and find it pays 
better to sell their milk. 

The average creamery is supplied with the pro- 
duct of farms within a radius of four or five miles. 
Thirty or forty farmers will bring in the summer 
season an average of sixty quarts morning and 
evening. They receive the prevailing New York 
wholesale price, which varies from one and a 
quarter to three cents per quart. (Good chance 
for editors to moralize on high price of milk in 
the city compared to what the.poor farmer re- 
ceives.) Nearly all the farmers, rich and poor, 
dispose of their milk in this way; yet it does not 
pay very well. In fact, the gain at the end of the 
year, after deducting the expense of keeping the 
cow, is trifling. A cow that will bring in forty to 
fifty dollars per year is doing well. The farmer 
finds it very much less trouble for a little less 
money to sell his milk than to make butter in the 
old way. Consequently butter-making is fast be- 
coming a lost art. Had they made a better arti- 
cle, it might have been otherwise.. A Philadel- 
phian would turn up his nose at the average 
Orange County butter. Our Quaker City neigh- 
bors are much better supplied in this particular. 

The country roads resound with the jingle of 
the milk cans during the early morning and even- 
ing hours. All sorts of conveyances, from the 
light “‘ buckboard” to the heavy lumbering plat- 
form or farm wagon, may be seen wending their 
way to the creamery, where, upon arrival, the 


milk is measured (cans hold forty quarts), andthe . 


quantity credited to each driver on the tally sheet 
hanging by the door. The milk is then poured into 
fourteen-quart coolers, and placed in the spring to 
allow the cream to rise. The cream is skimmed 
off, and made into butter. The skimmed milk is 
made into cheese, which is done in the following 
manner: The skimmed milk is poured into a re- 
ceptacle or metal basin about fourteen feet long, 
four feet wide, by two and a half deep, which 
is set in another containing water. A fire is built 
under the latter, and the material heated to.about 
82°Fahrenheit. Itis kept at an even temperature 
for four or five hours, according to the condition 
of the milk used, the sourer milk requiring hotter 
temperature and longer heating. It must be 
stirred continually while cooking. When finished 
it is poured into cheese moulds, and submitted to 
screw pressure, after which operation the cheeses 
are placed in rows on shelves to cure, which re- 
quires about four months to make a first-class 
article. They require to be turned every morning, 
to allow the confined gas to make its way evenly 
through the cheese. When there is great scarcity 
of milk, as during drought and winter seasons, no 
cheese is made, but the pure milk is sent direct 
to the city. It is a sad fact, but strict honesty 
among all concerned in handling milk is hard to 
find. Even the unsophisticated farmer is not be- 
hindhand in availing himself of nature’s assist- 
ance, 7.¢e.,the pump. When our artist was mak- 
ing the sketches for this article, it was, whispered 
around among the farmers that he was the milk 
inspector. The next day there was a very signifi- 
cant falling off in the quantity of milk brought in 
by a number of the farmers. Some who had 


brought sixty quarts only brought thirty, while “ 


there was a decrease of from ten to fifteen quarts 
in others. In talking privately with some of these 


‘ swindlers, they thoughtfully say that their milk is 


too_rich to send to the city folk pure: “it might 
make them sick.” Make note of the way the milk 
arrives in the city, and crosses the ferry in the 
early hours, 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL MINING AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, DENVER, COLORADO.—From a Puorocraru sy Bates. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC GUN. 


Ix taking instantaneous photographs it is well 
known that’some difficulty is experienced in vring- 
ing the object into the field of the camera. The 
process of taking aim at, for instance, a moving 
object, such as a ship, has sometimes to be re- 
peated several times, and in the end the result is 
unsatisfactory. To obviate this serious difficul- 
ty, an ingenious Frenchman, M. Marrey, has in- 
vented a photographic gun, of which we give il- 
lustrations below. 

This implement is neither more nor less than 
a very large revolver, with a stock to put to the 
shoulder. The barrel is a telescope; that is to 
say, it contains the lenses of a camera. There 
are twelve apertures, which take the place of the 
chambers. The photographer puts in a sensitized 


plate behind these apertures, and performing an 


operation analogous to cocking the weapon, he is 


ready for the field. On seeing a flying bird, he, 


takes aim, and pulls the trigger; the chamber 
revolves once, and in one second he obtains 
twelve little pictures of the bird in various posi- 
tions. 
Hitherto M. Marrey has made use of his photo- 
—_— gun for the purpose of investigating the 
ight of birds. In this case clearness of defini- 
tion is of little consequence, so long as a dark 
image or silhouette the shape of the bird is ob- 
tained, so that it matters little whether the object 
aimed at be focussed or not; but it is obvious 
that in a multitude of other cases the image can 
be obtained perfectly in focus. Indeed, it will be 
seen that the system of thus carrying a small 
camera to be steadied against the shoulder ad- 
mits of extension, and may prove of the utmost 
service to the photographer. a 


THE NATIONAL MINING AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 


Tue, National Mining and Industrial Exposition’ 


of Denver, Colorado, will open on the first day of 
August of the present vear, and will continue 
thereafter for two months as a pmblic display. 
In all probability President Artavg will be pre- 
sent at the opening exercises, and the grand or- 
chestra of Tuxopore Tuomas will furnish music 
for the occasion. | | 

. The organization in whose handsj the practical 
work of the Exposition has been) placed com- 
prises the most distinguished and able men of 
Colorado, and comprehends the Governors of 
mining States and Territories, who are exerting 
their influence to have their respective sections 
well represented. The entire world has been in- 
vited to participate in the Exposition; an act of 


Congress has been passed exempting from im- 
port duty foreign goods designed for the Exposi- 
tion, and many foreign manufacturers have sig- 
nified their intention to display their wares. The 
whole tendency of this Exposition will be to place 
the mining industry on a business footing similar 
to other great industries of the land, to exposé 
frauds in mining speculation, and foster legiti- 
mate industry in every possible manner. 

The main building of the Exposition, which is 
now being constructed, resembles in many re- 
spects the new National Museum Building at 
Washington, D. C. The materials used in its 
construction are stone, brick, iron, and glass, and 
it is intended as a permanent repository of ores 
and geological specimens, as well as every variety 
of improved mining machinery. The building 
will be constructed in cruciform shape, and its 
dimensions will be 500 feet in length by 316 feet 
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in width, with spacious galleries and proper re- 


freshment and retiring rooms. The height of the 
main portion of the building will be fifty-four feet. 


_ A central dome Surmounts the whole edifice, and 


towers of observation ornament its ends. The 
floor spac¢.in the main, building will be more than 
150,000 square feet, while three or four times 
that amount of space will be offered to exhibitors 
in the annexes and separate buildings being erect- 
ed for special purposes. The grounds, of which 


there are forty acres, overlooking the grandest. 


stretch of mountain scenery on earth, are being 
décorated in the ‘most elaborate manner with 
drivés, walks, flower beds, fountains, and all the 
other adjuncts of metropolitan pleasure-grounds. 
The building, which is now approaching comple- 
tion, is being filled with a fine class of exhibits, 
representing all the varied industries of this coun- 
try in addition to mining, which is the main at- 
traction. No charge whatever will be made for 
space ; all the trunk lines of railroads have given 
liberal concessions on freight of goods intended as 
exhibits ; excursions are being organized from va- 
rious parts of the country; and the Rocky Mount- 
ain region will in all probability receive more at- 
tention from. tourists this summer than at any 
previous time in our history. : 

The following gentlemen are officers and di- 
rectors of the association: Lieutenant-Governor 
H. A. W. Tabor, President; Herman Silver (Di- 
rector of the Mint), First Vice-President ; W. A. 
H. Loveland, Treasurer; 8. T. Armstrong, Secre- 
tary; H. D: Perke, General Manager; J. T. Corn- 
forth (ex-president of Denver Board of Trade), 
Trustee ; George A. Crofutt, Chief of the Bureau 
of Tourists and Excursions; Hamilton S. Wicks, 
Director of Eastern Department; Governor Fred- 
erick W..Pitkin and State and Territorial Govern- 
ors are Vice-Presidents. Each State and Terri- 
tory has five Commissioners, and agents are ap- 
pointed for England and the Continent. The 
architects are W. J. Edbrook and F. P. Burnham, 
Denver. 


“STRUCTURAL DECORATION.” 


Our new pamphlet, containing illustrations of 
elegant dwellings and other fine and extensive 
structurés decorated with H. W. Johns’ Asbestos 
Liguid Paints, showing colors and trimmings 
used, together with samples of thirty-two stand- 
ard and newest shades of our paints, will be sent 
free. H, W. Jouns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, 
New York, sole manufacturers of H. W. Johns’ 
genuine Asbestos roofing, steam packing, mill- 
board sheathing, boiler coverings, etc.—[ Adv. ] 


Mr. Wittiam Hoenter, 515°West 49th Street, 
City, writes: “ Have been a sufferer for the past 
nive years, and spent a great deal of money for 
so-called catarrh cures, which only aggravated the 
disease. Was induced to. try MarsHa.’s Pre- 
pared Qubeb Cigarettes. The result is a clear 
head and buoyancy of spirits—in fact they have 
made ai new man of me. I cannot finds words 
to express my appreciation of your remedy.”— 
[ Adv. } 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is beneficial in inebriety and in many diseases where | 


the nervous system is unstrung.—[Adv.] : 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
Tuveyrr’s Extracts are strictly pwre and delicate 
flavor. |All fresh from the source of supply. Our 
Vanilla, the Prince of Flavors.—[Adv.]} 


FROM CHAM, SWITZERLAND, - 
The Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co. sends all over 
the "em its Milk-Food for infants and invalids. 
| 


Rrouarny Baereas, of Boston, delivers, free of ex- 
press charges, at any place in the United States, his 
exquisite “ Longfellow Jug.” The price is only five 
dollars each. They are from the famous Wedgewood 
factory.—[ Adv.] 


You can keep your hair abundant and gloesy. and 
— 7 youthful color, with Parker’s Hair Balsam. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is’ delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL “*TKACHERS cannot 
help being taken with our truly guiden trio of 
Sunday-School singers. 
LIGHT AND LIFE. | Shining with Gospel Light 
35 Cents. Replete with the Life of joy- 
R. M: MoINTOSH. ous childhood. 
BANNER OF VICTORY. | In the front rank. Will 
35 Cents. be received with a shout by 
ABBEY & MUNGER. | happy young singers. 
BEACON LIGHT. No better hymns. 
35 Cente No better music can be 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN | found anywhere. 


t of 
USE- 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘““By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
aes govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-relected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored “74 ~ 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. " It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


This wine is acknowledged by judges to be the best 

cuvée now in existence. It is selected by the Czar, 

and is largely consumed by the nobility of Russia, 

who are known to be connoisseurs of champagne. 
Dulany, Meyer, & Cu., Sole Agents, 

40 Beaver St., New York; 4 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


FOR SALE!. 
State and County Rights 


Of these two Patents: 
The Procgss by which these 
Black Boards are made make 
them superior to any others in 
use, and at one-fourth the 
cost. The demand for Cheap Black 
Boards is ENORMOUS 
Enquire of A. H. Lorton, Patentee, 
Cor. Wall & Pearl Sts.. New York. 


* Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
- $Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de Classe 


de la Faculte de Paris, 
27, rue Rambuteanu, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 


G R L LO and Druggists. 


75 cents the box. 


40 Large Chromo Cards, no two alike, with name, 
10c., poetpaid. G.I. REED & CQ., Nassau, N. Y. 


And by special appointment to the 
Imperial Russian Court. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 
CT 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


appointments to 
the Royal Danish Court 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wules. 


War Volumes of 
“Harper’s Weekly.”’ 


‘We would call attention at pernene who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper’s Pictorial History of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 Illus- 
trations that appeared in Harper's Weekly ge the 
War—the plates of which have been destroyed. Price, 
2 vols., Cloth, $12 00. 
Owing to the edition bing nearly exhausted, the price 
will, on and after July 1at, 1882, be $14.00. 
Sold by Subscription only. 
McDONNELL BROS., 113 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


&@” To good salesmen we offer exclusive territory 
in the United States and Canada. 


B ARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


Saie 
INDIGO BLUE. 933 N. Second St, Phila, Pa. 


For sale by Wine Dealers génerally. 
JOHN DUNCAN’?S SONS, 
Union Square, New York. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


Prices Reduced March 1, 1882. 


Attention is invited to the following partial list of Text-Books, and to the 
greatly reduced prices at which they will be furnished. ) 


READING AND SPELLING. 


Harper’s United States First Reader 
Second Reader . 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader . 
Fifth Reader . 
Sixth Reader 
Harrington’s Graded Spelling-Buok 


Willson’s Primary Speller..... 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Haxper’s Introductory Geography.......... 
School Geography 


Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic ............. 


Second Book in Arithmetic ........ 


Swinton’s Language Primer 
New Language Lessons 
“School Composition 
“ English Grammar 


“ Grammar and Composition in one volume 


HISTORY. 


Scott’s Larger History of the United States 
“Smaller History of the United States 


Retait Prices are the prices at which the books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part of 


the United States. 


SPrciaL Prices are the prices at which the books will be sold, for regular su to Boards of 
Education, or to responsible booksellers that they may designate. ihe 
Jirst supply of the books will be sold in exchange 
for an equal number of corresponding old books in use. xchange prices are subject to a discount 
of ten per cent., and no additional discount will be made for handling. If there is no exchange for 
old books, a first supply will be sold at the special prices. 

Besides the above, Harper & Brorners publish a full list of books for High Schools and 
Colleges, which will be furnished on equally liberal terms. | 

Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


EXCHANGE Prices are the prices at which a 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL bic 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. aap 
Wa ter W. Sxrat, M.A., Professor of Ap lo-Saxon 
in the age Cambridge. 12m Cloth, $1 25 
Uniform with ‘*The Student’s Se ea.” 
II. 
THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE 
Being Part IL of Hunting Adveutures on loot aa 
Sea. By Tstomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers.” 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: beinga Guide throug), 
Great Britain and Ireland, France 0 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, r 


R 


Vou. | 
G Austri 
on If.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and 
“Malta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
Switeerland, Ty 
on III. zerlan rol, Denmark, Norwa 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, op nda 
lV, 
VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By Atrerp 
| Barsov. Illustrated with 120 Drawings by Mm. 
Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Garnier, Ger- 
vex, Giacomelli, Ch lin, Jean-Paul Laurens, 
Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 
Vogel, Zier, &c., and a great number of Drawings by 
Victor a engraved by Méaunile. Translated from 
by Hiren E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 
Vv. 
BENTLEY. By R.C. Jess. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volume issued in the “ English Sen of 
Letters.” vi 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF TIMON OF 
ATHENS. Edited, with Notes, by Wit. J. 
Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Hlenry VIII. — Richard Richard III.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado About 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter’s Tale.—King Johu.—Henry 
IV. Part I.—Heury IV. Part I].—King Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew.—All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus.— The Comedy of Errors.— 
Cymbeline.—Antony and Cleopatra.—Measure for 

easure.—Merry- Wives of Windsor.—Love’s La- 
bour ’s Lost.—Two Gentlemen of Verona.—Timon 
of Athens. — Goldsmith's Select Poems. —Gray’s 
Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 56 cents 
per volume; Paper, 40 cents per volume. 

VII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. A His of the First Forty © 
Years of tiis Life, 1795-1 James ANTHONY 
Frovupr, M.A., Editor of Reminiscences by Thom- 
as Carlyle.” With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. in one, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents each. 


LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 
Passos, of the New York - Svo, 1083 pages, 

Law, Sheep, $7 50. 


x. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND FROM 1760 TO 1860. By Cuarixns Duxe 


Yourer, M.A., Regins Professor of Modern Histury, 
~ Queen’s College, Belfast.. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Marion Fay. By Anruony Trotvors. Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


the Frenc 


Mount Royal. By M. E. Bearpon. 15 cents. 


Why Fran Frohmann Raised Her Prices, and Other 
Stories. By AntHony 10 cents. 


The Queen of Bohemia. By Harton. 15 cts. 
Doctor L’Estrange. By Annerre Lysrer. 20 cents. 
Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Crou Hay. 15 cents. 
For Cash Only. ByJ anne | Payn. 20 cents. 


Exchange No Robbery. “By M. Betruam - Epwakps. 
15 cents. 


The Fixed Period. ByAntuony Trogeo BLOPE. 15 cents. 
Prndence. By Mrs. Joun Lititz. 90 cts. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. Jonx Kent Spenven. 
20 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 
_ Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D. Gurazp. 20 cents. 
Love the Debt. By Basit. 20 cents, 


Among the Ruins, and ‘Other Stories. By Mary 
Hay. 15 cents. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 
A Heart's Problem. By Cuartes Giszon. 10 cents. 


Haurer & will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanrre’s Catatoeus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampe. ¢ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
THE SPLENDID’ EXHIBITION 


OF’ WORKS OF ART, FROM LIVING BELGIUM 
ARTISTS, will remain open till June Ist, from 9 A. 
to6 P.M.,and 8 to10 P.M., daily. in Phil 
emy Fine Arts Building, Broad St., near N. ¥. station. 


Franklin Square, New York. 


4 ELEGANT CARDS, all Chromo, Motto and Glass, 
40 name in gold & jet, 10c. Wrst & Co., Westville, Ct. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
of a LETTER from ’ 
a MEDICAL GEN- SOUPS, | 
TLEMAN at Mad- 
ras, to his brother GRAVIES, 
ay, 1851. 
at 
sauce 1s highly es- & COLD 
and is in my op MEATS, 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, ion, the most pala-B sess TT 
London, England. | ‘ble, as well as the GAME, a&c. 
| 
Fm 
f . oN way, Sweden, Unit tates, and Canada. By W. 
€ a) Eerrivper. With Maps and Plans of Cit- 
— mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 . 
= The volumes sold separately. $8 00 per volume 
JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, | 
, AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. | 
ey . AX Established 1818. | 
O F +N\O & Counter- 
% feits. RY 
7 N&e J Gola 
| oS | 
Prize Modal 1878 
J Medals. Paris. 
LORTONS 
| 
———PRICES.—_, 
| 15 ets. 11 cts. 10 cts. 
é GOLD MEDAL, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. | as 
a 
| 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Heme MADE BEAUTIFUL.—A pair of 
Handsome Placques or Palettes sent on 
25 cents. Send 8-cent. stamp for catalogue. HO 
HOLD DECORATING CO., 815 8th Ave., New York. ee 
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HOW 10 SHOP 


ECONOMICALLY 
At Lowest New York Prices. 


SEILL IN THE ART OF SHOPPING 


1S DESIRABLE, AND MAY BE EASILY ACQUI RED 
WITH THE AID OF THE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, WHICH IS A NOTABLE FEATURE OF 
THE MAGAZINE. 

THIS CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST IS A COM- 
PREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF THE VARIOUS Dk- 


FORE OF VALUE TO INTENDING PURCHASEKS, 
OUT-OF-TOWN DWELLERS ESPECIALLY. 

ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50 CENTS PER AN- 
NUM, OR 15 CENTS PER SINGLE COPY. 


| WE ALSO ISSUE 
A FREE CATALOGUE, 


Ww poe Is A VERY HANDY VOLUME TO HAVE 
OT THE BEST 


T HOME, AND ONE OP, IF N 
AT OF I ITS KIND PUBLISHED: THIS WE 
SEND TO ANY ADDRESS, 


RDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 81134, 818, 81834, 815, 81534817 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, AND 68 ORCHARD ST. 
Send seven 8-cent stamps for beau- 
P ALETTES. set of rds (cut 
out), gilt, 6 designs. HITING, 50 Naseau Bt., N. Y. 


- 


BRUTE FORCE ON BOTH SIDES. - 


STATEN ISLAND | 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH 210 Fulton Sty Brooklyn 
OFFICES iio West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 and 7 John St., N. ¥.. 


HA. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y.., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


DLA Chas 

LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 


DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


“The Horsman Bicycle, 


With Steel kes and Rubber Tire, 
86, 42, 44, and 46 itich wheel. Prices, 

to $50 each. Headquarters for 
AVA Bicycle Sundries. New York Agency 
ly for COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
Send stamp for filustrated price-list. 


BE. I. HORSMAN, 


80 and 82 William Street, New York. 


In accordance with our liabitecannas of January 31, 1880, the plate, the numbers, and the bound volumes of Harfer’s Weekly and Harper's 
Bazar previous to Fanuary 1, 1870, have been destroyed, and we therefore cannot fill orders for numbers or volumes prior to that date. 


SPECIAL N OTICE. 


After Fuly 1, 1882, we shall preserve back numbers of the Weekly, Magazine, and Bazar for three years back. 


All orders for numbers or volumes of 


Harper's Magazine from 1850 to 1878 inclusive, 
Harper's Weekly from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 


Harper's Bazar from 1870 to 1878 inclusive, 


should be sent in before Fuly 1, 1882, as no orders received after that date will be supplied. 
At present several numbers and volumes of the Magazine are out of stock. Orders for these will be entered on our sodlie books, and will be 


supplied as soon after Fuly 1, 1882, as they can be printed. 


The prices, postpaid, are as follows: 


Magazine, per volume of 6 months, bound an cloth, $3 Oo. Weekly or Bakar, per volume of 52 numbers, bound in cloth, $7 oo. 


Weekly or Bazar, per number, 10 cents. 


Magazine, per number, 35 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. | 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and atable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion debility. “Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
feel rateful.”_See Medical *Lancet,” 
ie tish Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across the 

Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap’ and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storek rs,Grocers, 
and Chemists. A United States 
only) 48, Mark 

ne, London, as and 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD 
SMIT & VANDERBEEK, A 


THOMPSON Celebrated 

OWA VE.” The uo lel. 
Me ed success of this charming addition to 
lady's toilet, is due to their com- 
and the de- 


nd crim 
and the danger of ruining the hair. 
onde Cc. D. with priv- 


MUNSON’S 


COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER, 


The Complete Phonographer: being an Induct- 
ive Exposition of Phonography, with its Ap- 
plication to all Branches of Reporting, and 
affording the Fullest Instruction to those w 

have not the Assistance of an Oral Teacher; 
also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Monson, Official Stenographer to the Surro- 
- gate’s Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


3” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
___ United States, on receipt of the price. 

a week in r town. ontfit 


$14 Ber week per week to Agents, male or female. Splendid 
Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N.Y. 


Whe transfer of several 
hundred pieces of heavy 


rich Satin Surah, in black } 


and colors, from the whole- 
sale warerooms to the re- 
tail counters of Messrs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


affords an opportunity to 
secure an all-silk fabric 
suitable for the hardest 
usage at: the low price of 
$1.25 per yard, formerly 
sold at $2.00. | 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pronouncing THE LANCASTER WATCH 


MANF'D BY LANCASTER WATCH CO., LANCASTER, PA., 


“THE BEST WATCH 
‘MADE IN AMERICA.” 


Andrews Bed. 


Bedding folds out of sight ; it saves room— Gam 


t, =e = 
only by A. 
~ Andrews & Co. Chicago, Ill. 


A WEEE. $12.0 day at home easily made. Costly 
$126 Outfit free. Address & 


The Standard Pianos of the World! | 3 
The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York. 


THE DINGER & CONARD CO’S 


3 of RO cs. HOUSE 


that 

on. 


Pa 


Rose Growers, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred oor WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY. 
No. 62 Cliff Street, New York, who will conduct it 
upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH. 


Full-Sits, 
&c. in one. 


én Old Baths renewed. 
Bind for Gir Girewlare. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. = 


Nf STEEL PLATE AND PEARL eee CARDS 

= yo name on,10c. 14 packs, $1.00. $50 
given to best Agent. Full 

order. Nationat Carp Woxuxs, 


DSOME CARDS, } New & Artistic 
Album 


rticulars with first 
ew w Haven, Conn. 


100, Acknowledged best sold. 
of Samples spies 280 F. W. Austin, Fair Haven Coun. 


ON RATS.” 
b ee Extra Fine White Weddin Bristol Cards, Name 


ROA HES, 
Cata, Mice, Anta, Ties, Insects, by 
15e., druggists. 


Street, New York. Established 18565. 


Labels, 


13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 


8 by printed instructions Send 
= stamps for Catalogue of Preases, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 

ELSEY & CO., Meriden, (ona, 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED), 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium nize, 85.00 - 


set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Bulis, 234, {peony 
set. Pool, 2%, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 8c 
Checks, 1% inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 Oonkere 


BACH’S ¢ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S $4 00 
WREELY sede 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ............... 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLM................. 1 90 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year Numbers). . 10 00 
Postage Free to. ail subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canada, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 

Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harres & 


aa” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


‘titles of between three and four thousand voiuines, 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Niue Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Hires’ xTmproved Root Beer, 


Package Ma by of a delicious, strengthen- 
ing and wholesome Prtak. y Druggists, or sent to any 
dress on 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. ek Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 


Morphine Habit Cured in1@ to 
days. to 1U000 patients cured 
all parts. Dr. Marsh, 


30 Per Week can be made in any localit 
Something A for agents. $5 ou 
free. G. W. INGBAHA 


& co., Boston, Masa. 


ure, old oryoung. Everything easy 
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cided impreved appearance 
every wearer. They make a thin _@ 
a full—soften the lines thas age e* on 
creates. They are an absolute Tiagestep Fo 
mecesaity to ladies whose foreheads ple = Q best iro dt ed with 
hair will not remainincrimp. Being e of whi i 
Nature’s Curly Nair, they cannot get out of _~ @ sunken i which is se- 
ave. They have ne tales ‘like look .90 observ- cured lat. of richly 
mpi ranted. Illustrated circular free. 
( Rvusser SteP MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. 
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